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For the Ladies’ Garland. 
ON A WITHERED PLANT. 


Ix hot, in cold, in rain, in snow, 

In time of pleasure and of wo, 

i've nursed it with a cheerful heart, 
And little thought we were to part— 
Before another spring could smile 
Upon my favorite plant awhile. 


Those wither'd leaves were once as bright, 
Asany offer’d to my sight; 

Those wither’d limbs were once the same, 
And many beauties I could name, 

Were spread upon the garden chief, 


Which fills the measure of my grief. 
K: oe HELEN 


THE DUTIES AND DELIGHTS 
OF 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 


“Contented toil, and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness are there ; 

And piety with wishes placed above, 

And steady loyalty and faithful love. 
GoLpsMITH. 

A course of rectitude and well-doing, is 
seldom produced and promoted by dry philo- 
sophie precepts; affection must be inspired 
by something which engages the heart, and 
pure affection grows and thrives best in the 
quiet soil of domestic privacy. Those who 
are called to take a prominent part in the 
public affairs, to traffic at the exchange, to 
plead at the bar, to legislate in the senate, 
have still important duties to discharge at 
home, Here the force of moral and religious 
obligations ought to be mutually felt by hus- 
band and wife—parents and children—mas- 
ters and servants; nor can we reasonably 
expect, where those obligations are slighted, 
that a consistent conduct wiil be maintained 
in commercial and professional pursuits. 

The pleasures of the world are of a pro- 
miscuous and turbulent kind ; but a man finds 
in his garden, and at his own fireside, enjoy- 
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ments more simple and satisfying. He is 
exhilarated by the smiles of love, and the 
sports of juvenile gayety. After the toils of 
business, and the vexations of care, in the 
bosom of ,a beloved and affectionate family, 
he seeks and finds a sweet and refreshing 
repose, There are many, it is true, who 
speak with contempt of these calm domestic 
pleasures. They are roused into life and 
action abroad, but grow dull and weary at 
home; they have some zest at the feast which 
luxury prepares fur the crowd, but at their 
own table every thing is insipid. Nor is it 
very uncommon for persons of both sexes to 
insinuate, that mediocrity only can be content 
with such occupations and delight as the nar- 
row circle of domestic ‘ife supplies; while 
genius and spirit will always aspire to some- 
thing greater. Are, then, intellect and en- 
ergy, virtue and constancy, closely and ex- 
clusively allied to dissipation? What! are 
we to seek for the elements of the sublime 
character only at the club and tavern? Be- 
fore we come to such a conclusion, it will be 
necessary to obliterate from the memory the 
lessons which wise and good men have taught, 
as well as all the facts of history. 

“ All the members of a family,” says Dr. 
Dwight, “are connected by the strong bonds 
of natural affection—bonds which unite toge- 
ther with a power and intimacy found in no 
other circumstances of life. The members 
of a family all dwell in one house; are daily 
united in one common system of employments, 
interchange unceasingly and habitually their 
kind offices, and are accustomed to rejoice and 
mourn, to hope and fear, to weep and smile 
together. No eloquence, no labor, no time, 
is necessary to awaken these sympathetic 
emotions. They are caught at once from 





Leye to eye, and from heart to heart, instan- 
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The Duties and Delights of Domestic Life. 


Vo. I 








taneously with electric influence, through 
all the endeared and happy circle.” 

The celebrated Sir Thomas Moore apolo- 
gizes for not having sooner published his 
*‘ Utopia,” by alleging that he felt obliged to 
devote a great part of the time he could spare 
from his public avocations, to free and affec- 
tionate intercourse with his wife and chil- 

dren, which, though some might think trifling 
amusements, he placed among our necessary 
duties. 

To this example from history, we shall add 
the testimony of a living writer of great and 
distinguished worth. 

“Let me here,” says Mrs. Moore, “be 
allowed the gratification of observing, that 
those women of real genius and extensive 
knowledge, whose friendship has conferred 
honor and happiness upon me, have been in 
general eminent for economy and the prac- 
tise of domestic virtues; and greatly superior 
to the affectation of despising the duties and 
the knowledge of common life.” 

When the charming delights of the domes- 
tic circle have lost their relish, there must 
be something radically wrong. It is not 
genius, or literature, or virtue, which has 
disenchanted the lovely scene; but avarice, 
unhallowed ambition or profligacy. I was 
much pleased with an anecdote of Racine, 
the famous French poet, the substance of 
which will be given to the reader. Having 
one day just returned from Versailles, where 
he had been on a visit, he was waited upon 
by a gentleman with an invitation to dine at 
the Hotelde Conde. “I cannot possibly have 
the honor to go there,” said the poet, “ it is 
a week since I have been with my wife and 
children ; they are overjoyed to see me again 
and have provided a fine carp, so that I must 
dine with those dear relatives.” “But my 
good sir,” replied the gentleman, “several of 
the most distinguished characters expect your 
company, and will be very glad to see you.” 
Racine showed him the carp, saying —Here, 
sir, is our little meal; then say, having pro- 
vided such a treat for me, what apology can 
I make for not dining with my children? 
Neither they nor my wife could have any 
pleasure in eating a bit of it without me; then, 
pray, be so obliging as to mention my excuse 
to the Prince of de Conde, and my illustrious 
friends.” The gentleman did so, and not 
only his serene highness, but all the company 
present professed themselves more delighted 
with this proof of the poet’s faithful tender- 
ness as a husband and father, than they could 
possibly have been with his charming con- 
versation. 

‘ It must be confessed that harmony, peace, 
and pleasure, are not found in many families 
where they might naturally be expected. 
Various causes will account for this. Educa- 


tion is conducted in so preposterous a mode 
that it should almost seem domestic happines 
formed no part of the ultimate design. Th, 
‘marriage union, too, is the result of subtle 
intrigue or sordid interest, rather than a yj. 
tuous attachment, originating in mutual syp. 
pathy and congeniality. Sometimes pom) 
and parade destroys the charm of domestic 
felicity. Addison, with his usual skill apj 
taste, has expatiated on’ this topic, and pre. 
sented a fine contrast in the characters of 
Aurelia and Fulvia. 

We meet with persons who display much 
vivacity and politeness in mixed company 
jabroad, but at home they are sullen, unsociz. 
ble, irritable, and captious. Their good hy. 
mor and good manners are reserved, |ike 
their best apparel, for holiday visits, and are pyt 
away the moment they enter their own resi. 
dences, as if too precious for every day use, 

To secure fireside comforts and homebor 
happiness, something more is necessary thay 
a neat, snug mansion, surrounded with gar. 
dens and lawns, where flowers and shrubs, 
and shady walks are kept in the nicest order, 
Family bickerings and strife would turn an 
Eden itself into a desert. It is of little avail 
to furnish the house, and cultivate the ground 
in the best syle, if the minds of the inhabi- 
tants are vacant and uncultivated. Nor wil! 
a few bright insulated maxims, and soft sooth- 
ing sentiments from the pages of fiction and 
poetry have the desired end. The play and 
movement of kindly feeling must be kept up 
by an unremitting interchange of those little 
winning attentions which are required to 
sweeten all human society. Yet tenderness, 
though full and overflowing, will not suffice, 
unless accompanied by a dignity and decorum 
which commands esteem and respect. Those 
who would enjoy domestic delight ought to 
be reminded that they will be more likely to 
gain their point, by studying to pass their time 
jusefully than by making it over in regularly 
distributed portions to ease and pleasure. 
‘Many persons wonder that the enchantment 
which bards have sung, should be wanting in 
\the retreat to which they have long fondly 
\looked. But men cannot be happy in any situs 
\tion, without an expansion of mind, a brisk 
\flow of ideas and spirits, and a lively sense 
of the worth and importance of those talents 
which are given by the great Creator to be 
occupied and improved. It is evident that 
where present ease and gratification are ex- 
clusively songht, the domestic circle must 
first be vaded by weariness and apathy, and 
afterwards by chagrin and disgust ;—but the 
pursuit and communication of knowledge, the 
culture of friendship, the exercise of charity 
and faith; in a word, the assiduous discharge 
of personal and relative duties, ard the pro 
per use of every advantage which Providence 
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Lines, §¢.—Scene tn the 


grightly cheerfulness of the feelings of the)| 


rt. 

The house which is dedicated as a temple 
to God becomes the mansion of peace and 
concord, love and joy. Religion sheds a hal- 
jowed influence over the most endearing re- 
lations of life, corrects acerbity of temper, 
purifies the springs of sympathy, and enlivens 
the present by the glowing prospects of futu- 
rity. Nor is the man a blank in the world, 
whose Jot is comparatively obscure, provided 
piety and virtue prompt his actions, and per- 
yade his comforts and his cares. “ He,” says 
an able writer, “ who praises God on a ten- 
stringed instrument, whose authority extends 
no farther than his own family, nor his ex- 
ample beyond his own neighborhood, may 
have as thankful a heart there, and as high 
a place in the celestial choir hereafter, as the 
greatest monarch who praises God on an in- 


‘strument of ten thousand strings, and upon 


the loud sounding organ, having as many 
millions of pipes ag there are subjects in his 
empire.” 
LINES ON A LOCK OF HAIR FOUND AMONG 
SOME OLD JEWELRY. 
Perhaps some mother’s eye has gazed 
Ai even’s quiet hour, 
On this poor relic of her child, 
A short lived beauteous flower. 
Perehance her eye from brighter scenes, 
Would turn aside to weep, 
When the eyes of her beloved one 
Were seal’d in lasting sleep. 


Or it may be this lock has brought 
Before the gazer’s eye, 

Avision of some lost delight, 
Whose memory could not die. 

Some evening walk when earth and sky 
Lay hush’d in deep repose ; 

And twilight’s silver veil was hung 
Above the sleeping rose. 


That parted lock perhaps has waved 
On some beloved head ; 
A young sweet flower, who turn’d aside 
To join the quiet dead! 
How often might the crystal tear 
Have fill’d some mourner’s eye, 
When every blissful hope was quench’d 
In death’s reality. 


But all in vain—I may not know 
The many hopes and fears 
Which thou hast raised, or to the heart 
Brought dreams of parted years— 
Whate’er thy tale, thou hast a voice 
To me all else above, 
Some fond heart’s beat, and there thou art 
A record of its love! 


Life of Joanna of Sicily. 
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SCENE IN THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF SICILY. 
THE EXECUTION, 


{[Coneluded. } 

With indecorous haste the council decided 
upon the fate of Philippa and the Countess 
\Sancha. Their final examination by the hor- 
rible “ inquisition” was appointed to take place 
on the morrow; yet the prospect of torture 
and death was fraught with far less anguish 
to the Catanese than the thought of her youth- 
ful relative—condemned, in the pride of health 
and beauty, toshare thesame fate. It seemed, 
however, as if misfortune had given new 
‘strength and energy to thedrooping frame of 
\the young Countess. Shestrove to cheer her 
companion ; and when the weariness conse- 
quent on her mental suffering overpowered 
‘Philippa, would talk of hope, that still bright- 
‘ened her own spirit though all was dark be- 
fore them. ‘The night advanced—the last 
night in their dungeon; and the two spent 
‘its hours in prayer, till the younger sank 
‘into sleep, forgetful even of the horrors to 
‘be heralded by the dawn. To Philippa, 
death had no terrors, for the energy of a 
mind subjected to life-long trials, lifted her 
above the nameless dread that so generally 
accompanies the idea of death. She had long 
outlived the period when externals have pow- 
er to dazzle; the affections of her soul had 
centred in her royal charge and in her chil- 
dren. Yet, though she knew both her sons 
in the power of her persecutors, accused of 
the same crime for which she was to suffer, 
even the prospect of their doom was less bit- 
ter to her than the calamities she saw im- 
‘pending over the head of the Queen—than 
‘the sight of her companion in suffering, 
\stretched on their dungeon couch, and looking 
so pale and lovely in her slumber, that the 
very heart of the gazer was melted. “Wo 
is me!” she cried, “ that this flower too must 
perish,” and raising the masses of dark hair, 
she kissed the marble forehead of the sleeper. 
Slowly then she rose, and throwing a mantle 
over her person, moved towards the narrow 
window of their cell. The dawn was break- 
ing mistily over the city. The range of domes 
and spires were distinctly visible, and beyond 
them the blue expanse of the sea. A few 
lights were yet burning in the distant apart- 
ments of the palace; and the thoughts of the 
captive wandered from her own sorrow to the 
certain anguish of one, who, though para- 
mount in dignity, had no power to save her 
trusted confident from a shameful death.— 
Truly has it been observed, that if no other sor- 
row had ever marked the life of the Queen of 
Naples, her crown was dearly purchased by 
her agony then—when she knew that the 
playmate of her infancy, the gentle compan- 
ion of her youth; and she, who had been to 
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Scene in the Life of Joanna of Sicily. 


Vor. I. 








her in the light of a mother, whom her roya] 
predecessors had loved and honored, who had 
closed the eyes of so many of her ancestors, 
were to perish almost before her eyes: while|| 
she, who knew their innocence, was not only 
forbidden by policy to protect them, but even 
to relieve their sufferings by her presence.— 
Nay, it was in her name the executioner 
would lift the axe or light the torch! And 
Joanna knew—every tear the force of an- 
cient affection drew forth—every shudder of 
anguish at this rupture of ancient ties, to 
which the heart clings more deeply in sorrow, 
was watched with jealous scrutiny, was brand- 
ed as a proof of her participation in their guilt. | 
The whispers of suspicion and disaffection || 


had been rife even within the palace; open | 


rebellion was talked of among many of the 
haughty barons of the realm; what source 
had a young sovereign, thus beset, but to sac- 
rifice her bosom’s deepest feelings to the dic- 
tates of policy, that involved the welfare of 
her kingdom? Such was the resolve to which 
Joanna had been driven, to which the lofty- 
minded Catanese had urged her on their final 
parting—when the anguish of the unfortunate 
Queen prompted her to risk all, to her very 
reputation, for their rescue. Joanna still 
hoped—for hope ever lingers in the breast of 
the young; with Philippa it had been long 
extinct. 

As the sun rose, tinging the waves with 
purple light, mellowed in the distance to rud- 
dy gold, and reflected from the burnished 
domes and palaces like rays of silver, the 
populace might be seen crowding the mole 
and the streets near the seashore, to witness 
the horrid spectacle of the examination of the 
prisoners. It had been determined that this 
should take place in sight of all; though the}; 
spectators were kept at a distance by guarded 
palisades, to admit of their seeing al] that 
passed without hearing the declarations of 
the sufferers. Each arrangement was a part 
of that policy which aimed at the destruction 
of the youthful Queen, by poisoning the minds} 
of her subjects. 

A slight bustle in the prison-court, and the 
clash of weapons announced to the prisoners 
that the hour was come, even before the door 
opened, displaying a band of soldiers ready 
toconductthem. Both were prepared ; but the 
bright, enthusiastic fortitude which had sus-|| 
tained the youthful Sancha through the ter- 
rors of her imprisonment, failed to nerve her 
frame for this trying hour. Reduced by fa- 
tigue and fear to almost infantine weakness, 
she reclined languidly beside the pallet, her 
face pallid as marble, and her hands clasped 
in silent prayer. The officer and guards ap- 
pointed to convey them to torture, approached 
to bear her from the couch to the sledge ; but 
Philippa waved them off; and while tears— 


\the first that had bedewed in many dine that 
|withered cheek—slid slowly down her face 
land the anguish of her spirit for the child of 
her love was apparent in the working of her 
expressive features—took the hand of he 
grandaughter, and led her forth. Proudly 
she paused ere they crossed the threshold of 
|the dungeon and wiped away that evidence of 
grief; then, disdaining all assistance, with , 
mien as majestic as when she moved honore 
among the noblest of the land, seated herself 
in the rude car, supporting on her bosom, with 
fond solicitude, the frailer being whose youth. 
ful vigor proved a less sure support in the 
‘hour of calamity, than the energy of wil! 
‘born alone of the unconquered soul! 

A new trial awaited Philippa ; a tall figure 
wrapped in a mantle of the fashion worn by 
the priesthood, confronted her when about to 
move on this her last journey. She drew 
herself up with dignity as she addressed him, 

“Is it to behold how his victims meet death 
that the noble Durazzo honors them with his 
presence? He may scarce expect from the 
| weakness of female nature the iron nerve of 
| his warriors.” 

‘Nay, I am here,” muttered tie duke, ina 
tone as conciliatory as his haughty nature 
| would permit, “I am here as your friend— 
Nay, hear me out; my council can preserve 
jyou, even yet, from the death you are to die, 
jand yon drooping dame from tortures more 
terrible than death.” 

The expression of sullen scorn on Philip 
pa’s speaking countenance, vanished into one 
of intense grief at the allusion to her grap- 
daughter. 

“ Thou say’st well !” she cried ; “a thousand 
deaths would I endure to free this lamb from 
‘the grasp of the wolf! I wil] endure thy 
counsel, aye, and thank thee, if it yield aid’ 
'Speak—w hat may be done?” 
| “* Disclose the names of your accomplices 
‘in the matter,” said Durazzo, slowly, and 
fixing his eyes on her face. “ We won well 
\the project thus conceived by a higher than 
ithou ; confess, and with thee and this lady all 
Ishall yet be well!” 
| The Catanese lifted her eyes to those of 
ithe duke gazing as though she would read 
jhis very soul—till his own n quailed before their 
|indignant flash! “God reward thee,” said 
she, according to thy evil thought! And ob, 
\may the Holy Virgin protect my royal mis 
tress from thy base devisings !” 

Durazzo felt his unholy purpose detected, 
stripped bare to the glance of virtuous abhor- 
rence. He strove to cover his confusion be 
neath compassionate remonstrance. “ Wo 
|man,” he replied, “your hardihood cannot 


= the guilty ; confession will save youl- 
self.” 














“How gracious is your highness!” 1 
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tarned the vicitm with a contemptuous smile. || passed; the occasional tramp of cavalry, as 


«Who shall say that ought but princely com-|| they swept along the street, would arouse her 
ion and clemency hath led the lofty Du-|| for a moment, to sink again into the deliriuin 


razzo to parley with the condemned? Who 
shall say he shown not true zeal for the honor 
of his Queen whose realms he would inherit? 
Who shall say: ” 

« Your obstinacy be upon your own head !” 
said the duke, muttering as he strode away ; 
but, returning almost immediately, he pointed 
to the half lifeless form of Sancha, 





« Wilt thou cast away also her chance of 
safety! The young and the fair love not to| 

rt with life.” 

«Even to her,” was the unmoved reply, | 
«life would be worthless if bought by false-| 
hood!” And the procession moved on. 

It was, in truth, a moving spectacle to see 
that aged dame, whose years, even had she 
heen Jess innocent, should have arrested the 
arm of vengeance—whose long services had 
won the affection of royal bosoms—who had 
seen nobles at her feet, and controlled by her} 
influence the destinies of an empire,—dragged | 
to an infamous death—taunted in her last} 
hours by enemies and persecutors—yet si-| 
lently enduring all, anxious only to shelter 
and sustain the fainting one beside her—and 


The rabble surrounding the car emulated 
each other in heaping coward insults on the 
head of the victim; dust was flung upon her 
asshe passed ; every tongue upbraided her and 
the execrations, and shouts of rejoicing over 
the downfall of the supposed sorcerers and 
murderers at times rose to a perfect yell and 
fury. It was often with difficulty the guard 
could open a way, so eagerly did the misguid- 
ed populace throng to vent the rage that had 
been artfully roused among them. 

There was one, however, who wept bitter 
and burning tears at the tidings of their fate ; 
one who would have knelt humbly before the 
rudest of those rude ministers, and prayed, as 
for the boon of life, for permission to embrace 
for the last time the beloved sufferer; yet was 
that solace denied her! In agony of spirit 
that defied all consolation, in paroxysms of 
despair that terrified her attendants, Joanna 
paced the floor of her apartments the whole 
of that fatal night. Coldly, bitterly, she re- 
pelled the entreaties of her women—spurning 
every offer at relief—till the dreaded dawn! 
brought to her ears the hateful shouts of the| 
populace,—the din of preparation—the hoarse 
sound of the bells clanging the death-peal, 
followed by the ominous silence which told 
that the fearful tragedy was even then enact- | 
ing! The revulsion of feeling overpowered 
her; prostrate on her couch she lay, ‘the 
= succession of convulsive sobs that burst 

m her bosom alone marking her sensibility 











to mental suffering. One by one the hours 


of wretchedness. 

Meanwhile a work was wrought upon the 
shore—in the very smile of that lovely sky, 
the fairest the inhabitants of earth look upon 
—which caused the hearts of men to shudder, 
and blanched the boldest cheek even among 
the persecutors. It was done! the decrepit 
Philippa, racked by tortures that would have 
prostrated many a vigorous frame, and sub- 
dued many a manly spirit, but which had been 


|| powerless to extort a murmur from her lip, 


was borne towards the place of final execu- 
tion. Sancha was not with her; the strength 
of the younger had sunk under the ghastly 
inflictions of her judges, and she had been 
withdrawn to be restored to life and sense 
to endure the last punishment for which the 
stake and the pile were ready! It may seem 
incredible, that in an age when “ thie gallant- 
ry of man in lovelier woman’s cause” was 
carried to a pitch of devotion, when knightly 
honor and the virtues of justice and clemency 
‘vere so widely lauded and boasted, and often 
practised in heroic deeds, that such barbarities 
could have been heaped on beings tenderly 
nurtured, whose charms and whose weakness 
constitute their acknowledged claim to the 
protection and gentleness of men. But so it 
was; the deeds of depravity which disgraced 
those times entitled them, more than any de- 
ficiency of knowledge, to the appellation of 
the dark ages. The sun of literature had 
arisen upon Italy; her proudest luminaries 
were then in their zenith, and the homage 
of mankind had already begun to distinguish 
her as pre-eminent in the noble arts. It was 
the mora! world that was overspread with a 
deep and appalling gloom ; in which principles 
and institutions were confounded and over- 
whelmed ; a chaos wilder than that of the pri- 
mitive elements. An imperfect illumination, 
like the struggling rays of twilight, was shed 
on the darkness by the spirit of chivalry while 
the precepts of Christianity, perverted and 
abused, were deprived of their legitimate 
power to soothe and relieve the ills of hu:man- 
ity. The noble then held his rank and rights 
by mere brute force; they depended on ter- 
ritorial possessions. The peer, whose vassels 
could to-day defend his strong hold, might to- 
morrow find himself unhonored, as well as 
landless ; the companion in condition of the 
menial whom he had spurned. The instabil- 
ity of all things led to selfish and reckless 
ambition. The boundaries of kingdoms were 
insecure ; rapine and violence took the place 
of law, and rude discord and insubordination 
were the consequence our 3 allranks. Ha- 
man life, especially the life of an inferior, 
was valued at a cheap rate ; and crimes passed 
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unpunished, nay, were boasted of, in which||*to the block with her!” and his soldiers 


juster times would have banished the crimi- 
nal from the brotherhood of men. 

The effects of the tortures she had under- 
gone were fearfully visible in the exhausted 
frame of Philippa. She leaned back helplessly 
on the sledge, her gray hair torn and matted 
with blood, or streaming in disorder; her 
white lips convulsed and covered with foam; 
the superhuman valeness of her features wild- 
ly contrasting with the fire that yet burned 
in her eyes, as she surveyed her tormentors 
with an expression of scorn and defiance that 
pain could not subdue. As they stopped at 
the foot of the scaffold—for the more merei- 
ful doom of the axe was vouchsafed to her 
who had reared their monarch in her arms— 
the bishop drew nigh in his official robes, his 
holy book open, and addressed the victim, to 
mock her with the offer of reprieve ! 

“ Philippa of Catania! I repeat, as I have 
thrice done this day already, and for the last 
time the offer of mercy. Confess thy guilt; 
name thy accomplices; and in the name of 
the Queen, I give thee pardon, and space to 
repent in thy remaining days!” 

Philippa looked up; there was a smile on 
her wan lips, the dews of death were already 
on her brow. 

“ Wilt thou accept mercy ?” said the official, 
“ or is yonder axe thy choice ?” 

“ God will not suffer you,” she said, in slow 
and feeble accents, “there to spill my blood, 
nor to wreak further crueity on these exhaust- 
ed limbs !” 

“ Sayest thou !” shouted the fierce Durazzo, 
riding up to the spot as he heard her reply 
“‘ Capo di Dio! doth she yet defy us! Speak, 
woman, or take thy leave of the sun’s light !” 

The voice of her cruel enemy roused the 
expiring energy of life in the bosom of the 
Catanese. “I will bpeak!” she cried—her 
tones suddenly changed from their former hol- 
lowness, now ringing loud and clear—* and 
Her, Durazzo, who reads the depths of that 
unholy bosom, knows that I speak truth! I 
but pity you, hoary dotard! aye, and the 
deceived people whom thy satellites have 
wrought to frenzy—of thee, Charles of Du- 
razzo, will the innocent blood be required ! 
The spirit of prophecy is upon me! As thou 
hast wrought with the sword, so shall thou 
perish by the sword! Not in the ranks of 
battle—not in the glory of conflict—but in 
the hour of trust, in the embrace of courtesy 
—by treachery, foul as thyself hast devised ! 
by menial hands—dishonored and unrevenged ! 
For her whose holy innocence thou wouldst 
dare wrong, whose name thou wouldst blacken 
—clear as yon radiant sun shall her frame 
shine to the eyes of men, when thou, duke, 
liest in the dust!” 

“* Wretched sorceress!” cried Durazzo :— 


rushed to execute his commands, but started 
back when they came nigh, as if struck 
by a spell. She was already dead! Thy 
flash of her ancient spirit was the last: 
yet, though her life had departed, the frame 
was still upright; the right arm she had 
stretched upwards in the vehemence of her 
anathema was still erect, as if appealing fi 
its confirmation to that immortal Judge t 
whom belongeth vengeance, and whose wrath, 
like a flaming fire, “shall devour the wick. 
ed !” 

Disappointment, doubt, superstitious fear, 
racked by turns the breast of the fierce po. 
ble. Slowly he left the ground, for he {elt 
that his work had been in vain; from that 
hour all he could win must be won by blood, 
And determination as stern, but how far no 
bler than his own, was borne in another spirit, 
Joanna cast from that hour from her heart the 
| abused softness, the lacerated feelings which 
had till now caused the woman to predominate 
over the Queen; the careless gayety, the 
youthful vivacity, the childish trust hencefor. 
ward were te be strangers to her bosom ; the soil 
of her best affections, a bleak and melancholy 
waste ; life stripped of the golden radiance 
of hope, she was henceforth no more to dream 
of uniting the happiness of the individual 
with the duty of the sovereign. The sun of 
|her morning, which had ridden forth so proué- 
‘ly in a smiling heaven, was buried in the 
cold gloom of premature twilight; a sullen 
darkness heralded the thunders that were ere 
long to roll, and the lightnings that were to 
flash, luridly and deadly, “ between the day- 
god and its scattered worshippers.” 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
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I'll give on thy page the fond pledge of my heart, 
Friendshij's effusions, offering sincere ; 

Thou’st woven the heart-chain that never can part, 
Or weaken so long as thy smile can endear. 





May the feeling be ours which truth has imprest, 
Phat forgets not in moments of pain; 

Nor stills the affections, nor seals up the breast, 
Till flashes of mirth can wake them again. 


Not that friendship be ours that shines but m calm, 
Like a star when the sky is serene ; 

But be it that feeling that lives e’er the same 
Through life, shining on through its gloomiest scene. 


Each cord of my heart breathes a feeling as dear, 
As the touches of virtue can wake; 

Be the cement that binds us, sympathy’s tear, 
And distant the day when this union shall break 


A VIRGINIAN. 
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No. 4. On the Death Refs a Sister—Ellen Moore. 


——————— _ 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 
ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 


Dear object of my love, my care, 
My never ceasing, tender thought, 

And art thou gone? no more to share 
With me a world with sorrows fraught! 


‘Tis like a dream, that I no more 

Shall view the face I view’d so long; 
But O, shall I thy loss deplore ? 

May Heaven forbid a wish that’s wrong 


Remembrance, ever busy, now 
Reminds me of thy infant form; 
It tells of sprightliness, and how 
Thy cheeks once glow'd with beauty warm. 


Sickness and sorrow, since that day, 
Had spoil’d thy mirth, and dimm’'d thine eye; 
But time can never wear away 
From memory’s view thy parting sigh. 
No cloud of gloom obscured thy brow,— 
Thy beaming eye shone bright on me; 
"Twas Mercy’s hand! my spirit, bow, 
Ascribing all the praise to Thee! 
Dear sufferer! in the lowly tomb 
Thy fragile form reposes now, 
Beneath the soil where flow’rets bloom, 
Where the soft gales of evening blow. 


Thy ransom’d soul, I trust, has found 

A home of rest where sorrows cease ; 
Pardon’d in mercy by that wound 

Whence flows the healing balm of peace. 


In His redeeming love I trust, 
To Him I can thy soul resign ; 
I yield thy body to the dust, 
Dear Hannan! now no longer mine. 
I dare not grieve; but O, my heart! 
It feels what I can ne'er express ; 
Do thou, O Lord, thy grace impart 
To cheer my days of loneliness. 


I bless thy all-sustaining power, 

I thank thee that thou heard’st my cry, 
And shed o'er life’s expiring hour, 

A presage of deliverance nigh. 
O never, never from this day, 

May my poor heart distrust thy care; 
Thy love is boundless as thy sway, 

O let me find a refuge there! 
Father of love! to thee I come, 

And ask for wings of faith, to rise 
Beyond this sad and lonely home, 

To seek a fairer in the skies. 


Thou know’st my wants, thou know'st them well, 
Thou know’st I would this will resign ; 
Thou know’st beyond what I can tell, 
How much I languish to be thine, 
i ask thy help, for His dear sake, 
Who died upon the cross for me ; 
©! give me grace the path to take, 
Dear Lamb! that leads to peace and thee. 
Philadelphia. ELIZABETH. 


ELLEN M OORE. 
“There hung the hopes of thousands.”— non. 


“ The beautiful—the beautiful 
Are faded from our track, 

We miss them—and we mourn them, 
But cannot lure them back: 

For an iron sleep hath bound them 
In its possionate embrace ; 

We may weep—but cannot win them 
From their dreary resting place. 


My story is brief; it will not detain you 
long ; stop and hear it. J shall have to omit 
many instances and events, but your fruitful 
imagination will supply them better than my 
pen. ° 

Eten Moore was sixteen. She was an 
only daughter, and beautiful as the spirit of a 
dream. Nurtured among pious friends, her 
heart wasa stranger to guile. All whoknew 
her, loved her. 

WitiiaM LeicHTon was a young man of 
high promise, and high hopes. He was alike 
the ornament and the idol of the society in 
which he moved. Honor seemed waiting but 
\for his approach to drop her brightest wreath. 
He was the pride of his native v village. Havy- 
ing been brought up near Ellen, he became 
ardently attached to her. So were all. His 








attachment soon ripened into love. It was 
reciprocated. He woed and won the beauti- 
‘fal gil. They were married, Who but 
‘wished them happiness? None. 

How short are the periods of enjoyment! 
‘They pass away like the morning dew. A 
few months he gone, and William left his 
young bride and started for the far west— 
there to find a home, and build him up a name; 
ithere to reap a golden reward for the m: any 
years of tedious study and toil which he had 
|spent to prepare himself to enter the arena of 
life. Hearrived there in safety. Every thing 
promised success. He wrote to Ellen that in 
one month he should be with her. She re- 
‘ceived the letter, and anxiously counted the 
long days that intervened his coming. The 
time elapsed, and full of gayety and ‘love he 
started on his return. Hope, what art thou? 
—nothing. 

/ Let us look on board the steamer in which 
he has embarked. She is strong and new, 
‘and seems safe asa rock. She starts! On 
|—on she wends her way with the fleetness 
of the hurricane. She seems to spring from 
‘herelement. With what fearful and increas- 
ing speed she shoots by the successive head- 
lands, and fades away in the distance from 
each, all seeming but the work of a moment. 
Around her the water is a sheet. of foam.— 

Above, a cloud of flame and smoke flashes 
from her reeling chimneys. She dashes 
through the parting waves, like some mighty 
monster of the deep. Her decks swarm with 
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life—are noisy with the hum of mirth and 
hilarity. God protect her inmates. 

She nears a city—the Queen of the West. 
She pauses for a new addition to her freight 
of human beings. Look on board of her now. 
There is youth—yes! the young and beauti- 
ful are there, with their lofty aspirations— 
their longings for fame—their anticipation of 
a long life and a happy. There is manhood, 
with its plans matured—with its experience 
and knowledge. There is age, too—old age, 
with its hoary locks and palsied limbs; with 


its piety, its hope of rest; with its filmy eyes || 
peering almost o’er the bounds of time into}! 


eternity. 

There if Woman—tender and confiding 
woman, soon expecting to meet some dear 
child, or partner of life. 
on whom the dependance and support and 
love of a family rests. There are mothers, 


and their children are now crying for them. || 


There are brothers, sisters, friends, all en- 
deared to some on earth by the tender ties of 
our nature. All these are congregated on 
board that floating castle. All these are 
breathing, koping, loving and beloved. 
Slowly revolve the wheels. She moves.— 
See how gracefully she sits upon the water, 
decked with her flags and gaudy pennons. 
Hark! That crash, Alas! alas !—the 
beautiful fabric has vanished. Nought is seen 
but a cloud of smoke and steam hanging over 
the place, where a moment since was so much 
life. Nought is heard but the pattering and 
splash of the falling fragments, and the echo 
of the explosion, reverberating among the 
distant hills. Where now are the hopes, 
where the beloved. and beautiful ? 
vapor which arose from the wreck, they have 
faded away. They are no more for ever.— 
Age, manhood, youth, fathers, mothers, chil- 


dren, all that a moment since thronged those || 


decks, the centre of hopes the most ‘exalted, 


love the most pure, friendship the dearest, || 


are now—in eternity ! 
William, too, and all his enterprises, his 
schemes of ambition, and his affections and 


life, were in that one short moment made no- || 


thing. How narrow is the space dividing us 
from another state of existence ! 
is the thread that holds us from the tomb!— 
When and where we conbider it the strong- 
est, it is snapped, and we are numbered with 
those that lived before the flood ! 
* * * . x 
I was with Ellen when the news of his 
death first reached her. She spake not—a 
shudder passed over her frame, and she fell 
senseless into the arms of her mother. She 
was never herself again. 


A few months, flew by, and I sat by her | 


bed-side. Upon her cheek the hectic rose 
of consumption was blooming. Her eyes 


There are fathers, |} 


| beamed with an expression and brilliancy thy 
| made her look lovelier, if possible, than ever 
| Beautiful being !—she was fast leaving us, 

| Her friends were gathered around her— 
| With kind words, and a parting hand to each, 
ishe took her leave of them. Then with a 
calm look toward heaven, and with the swee 
‘smile of a dying Christian, she murmured. 
|‘ Father, lam resigned’—and her spirit passe 
;away. 

Hope, what artthou! She points upward, 


b J 


j there they meet again. 

* ad * ok 
We reared a stone to her memory. Its ip. 
scription is all that tells the passing stranger 
| where rests the remains of the beautiful and 
| beloved Exten Moore. 
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THE SCHOOL-BOY SPOT. 
BY M. A, TOWNSEND. 


**and dear the school-boy spot, 
We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot.” 
Byron. 


’Tis a holy spot—for there have past 
Those hours of bright and careless joy; 
| And ne’er can cold oblivion blast 
The days that fled without alloy, 
There on that green and sunny hill, 
.The hours of youth fled sweetly on; 
_And oft will memory fondly trace 








Like the || 


How brittle }} 


| Those happy scenes forever gone. 

| And oft on Fancy’s sportive wing 

| I soar to that dear sacred spot; 

| To hear the Robin sweetly sing 
*Mid wildwoods ne’er to be forgot. 

*T was beautiful when morn awoke 

| Upon the dew-bespangled Jea ; 

| And when the sun with golden light, 
Came smiling from the rosy sea; 

O, then ’twas sweet to roam among 
Those flowery hills and ivy bowers, 

To listen as the wild bird sung 

| Her anthem to the golden hours. 

And when the limpid stream was bright, 
With silver moonbeams sparkling o’er, 

O! then ‘twas bliss—’twas deep delight, 

To trip along that flowery shore. 


| Happrness.—An eminent modern writer 

beautifully says, “ The foundation of domestic 
happiness, is faith in the virtue of a woman; 
the foundation of political happiness, is con- 
fidence in the integrity of man; the founde- 
‘tion of all happiness, temporal and eternal, is 
reliance on the goodness of God. 


From the experience of others, do thou 
‘learn wisdom, and from their feelings correct 
| thine own faul 
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Battle of Waterloo. 








BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


“Ye worshippers of glory. who oathe the earth in blood 

And launch proud names for an after age upon the crimson flood— 
Pause in your march of terror! who hovers o’er your path? 
Madness, despair, and death await, the conflict gathering wrath.” 


“O could ye taste the mirth ye mar, ye conquerors!” 


DymonD, in his truly valuable Essays on the Principles of Morality, a book which ought 
to be in the hands of every reader, has very properly devoted a chapter to the subject of 
wat. It is treated in a most forcible and lucid manner. The principle he sets down is, 
that it is incompatible with the Christian religion, and consequently opposed to the wel- 
fire and happiness of mankind, It is truly an overshadowing evil; it is a monster that has 
convalsed the world, and filled it with tears,and misery, and blood. Above we give an 
engraving, said to be a representation of the battle of Waterloo, so important in its conse- 
quences.* Erasmus says that “those whodefend war, must necessarily defend the disposi- 
tims that lead to war, and these dispositions are absolutely forbidden by the gospel.” Here, 
then, in the-prevalence of gospel truth and influence, we have the great and effectual pana- 
cei to this mighty disease, the world’s great calamity. The opinion of all, or nearly all, 
the good and great, is against the practice. In the whole sad picture of war, there is 
scarcely one redeeming feature. It presents nothing but a catalogue of wretchedness and 
crime. But may we not reasonably hope that in the spread of correct principles—in the 
lifusion of knowledge, the love of peace will be fostered, and war and its concomitant evils 
receive an effectual check. We think so. And we believe that the day is not far distant 
when peace with angel wing shall overspread our world—when the disccrdant and tumultu- 
ous passions of our nature shall be so far subdued and corrected by the pervading influence 
of justice and humanity, that legalized and wholesale murder will not be resorted to. But 
ome may object, and say with a late writer, that the world hath not yet learned the song that 
the angels sang at the advent of the Messiah. We admit it, but we ask, is it not strange 
that the harmony of heaven should jar so upon human ears!—stranger yet that they who 
have known the baptism of the Spirit, should have no heart to join in the angel-anthem,— 
“Peace on earth, good will to man.” When will this fearful inconsistency end? Not 
while ambition stalks like a demon over earth, crushing the grass and the grain, and blight- 
ing bud and blossom. Not while the fierce yell of havoc rings out upon the air, and the 
fetlocks of his horses drip with blood and brains hoof-pressed from the dying and the dead. 
Not while povier builds his throne of human skulls, cementing the horrid fabric with blood 


ns 





* For an account of this sanguinary battle, see Ladies’ Garland, Vol. I, page 137. 
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and tears. The red rain of battle shall beat 
upon many a field, and the half-gorged vul- 
ture shall sit full often at his awful feasts, 
daintily seeking living eyes as they look their 
last to heaven—widows shall .bend in still 
despair over their fireless and joyless hearths, 
and orphans shall call for their slaughtered 
sires, but call in vain, War triumphing in 
evil shall walk abroad, staining the green 
earth with gore—and garments shall be rolled 
in blood—and yet the “ disciples of the Prince 
of Peace will slumber on! nay, they will be 
active participators in the wrong, giving the 
continual lie to their professions.” 

Think not this picture too highly colored. 
The earth is waxing old in crime; and the 
end is not yet. Still all should be done to 
stay this overshadowing evil; this can only 
be accomplished by inculcating in the minds 
of the rising generation those wholesome 
traths, those principles of peace, those divine 
precepts, which are so eminently calculated 
to promote the welfare of the individual, and 
when carried out to their legitimate extent, 
the good of the community. And here it is 
that the mighty influence of the female sex 
may, if concert ofaction be secured, be brought 
to bear on this all important point. Let the 
ladies of Columbia, the land most favored of 
all nations, set an example to their sisters in 
every civilized country. Mothers, wives, 
sisters, daughters, here is a field sufficiently 
extensive and inviting for the exercise of all 
your energies—engage heartily in a cause 
deserving all your sympathies, and worthy 
of your best exertions. Begin early and per- 
severe with those little immortals confided to} 
your care; instil into their tender minds the! 
principles of peace. If this was pursued 
with all, a nation would rise up, deeply im- 
bued with a spirit of peace and righteousness ; 
and peace and national happiness would dwell 
within all its borders. And what would be 
the effect produced on other nations by inter- 
course with one so highly favored? Would 
not its influence be seen, and felt, and ac- 
knowledged? Would it not produce, in a 
good degree, a like elevated tone of moral 
feeling? In the wide diffusion of the prin- 
ciples of universal peace and philanthropy, 
the female sex is most deeply interested. 
Let them begin the good work by exercising 
that influence they possess in favor of the 
principles of peace and holiness, pursue it 
with a steady purpose, and war. eventually 
shall cease, and peace prevail throughout the 
world. 





Bishop Taylor says, it is impossible to 
make people understand their own ignorance, 





for it requires knowledge to perceive it, and 
therefore he that can perceive it, hath it not, | 


THE CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


There is something of moral sublimity in 
that unbending firmness with which WE see 
the virtuous man struggling with the storm, 
and triumphing with the panoply of his rej. 
gion. It iseasy to be resigned to suffering 
ere the thunder has yet burst over our heads: 
—but in the strer;th of religion to wrestle 
with the power ot the destroyer; amid the 
darkness below to fix the steady eye on the 
eternal light above; as link after link js 
broken from the chain of our earthly hopes, 
to feel the heart clinging more closely to 
those which are not of this world; to stand 
alone upon the shores of life, and see the last 
plank amid the wreck swept from beneath 
our feet, yet supported on the Rock of ages;. 
to feel the eternal hope deepening and 
strengthening but more intensely within us; 
this is to practice that hardest lesson, « Thy 
will be done.” 

A few years since, I resided in the neigh. 

borhood of a venerable friend. A clergyman, 
and residing in the heart of the country, his 
life glided away like the summer stream in 
the quiet sunshine of tranquil affection. The 
cloud had, indeed, at times, come over it, but 
it had passed away. He had bowed to the 
hand that had laid his hopes in the dust; and 
when the bitter cup was removed, he had 
drank consolation from the fountains of ever- 
lasting life. One by one, the friends of his 
youth, and the children of his hopes, had 
dropped away, and left him almost alone, 
Yet one remained, who was all the world to 
him. Often have I heard him bless God that 
when the voice of his rebuke was heard, he 
had spared her,‘who now in the freshness of 
her beauty was ever at his side. 
It was the close of the Sabbath. In the 
calm twilight of a summer’s evening [ sat 
listening to the conversation of my friend. 
Near us sat his wife, and opposite his daugh- 
ter ; her hand clasped in his, to whom, the next 
day, it was to be pledged “for joy and for 
sorrow.” The deep and beautiful serenity 
that pervaded nature, as it lay stretched be- 
fore us in the quiet moonlight, seemed to 
communicate itself to our own hearts. The 
hills, the rocks, and the trees, lay sleeping 
in the clear light; while their deep shadows, 
concealing the rough points of the scene, 
marked but more strongly its beauty, Our 
very conversation wascarried on in suppressed 
tones, as if fearful of disturbing the Sabbath 
stillness around. Allured by the beauty of 
the evening, the young couple walked out 
together, to pour forth the fulness of their 
hearts in the secret sanctuary of nature. 

“We shall see you to-morrow,” said my 
friend as I rose to take my leave. “ Yes,’ 
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had ights of watching, and days of despair, un- 
ver Mmment by fatigue without, unsubdued by the 



























his iterness Within—offering the language of 


had fee amid the hidden anguish of an aching 
lone, Heart, anguish more deep, more bitter, be- 


ld to 
that 
1, he 
ss of 


muse it may not be uttered—turning in for 
ength and support to the inexhaustible 


he fabled devotion of the pelican, nourishing 
ter offspring again from the warm lifeblood 


the Hiiefher own self-sacrificing heart. 


| sat Meanwhile, triumphing over every remedy, 
end, Hite deadly disease went on. None but they 
ugh ” have witnessed it, can picture the in- 
next mse earnestness with which the anxious 


| for @mther watched the countenance of the phy- 
nity #ecan; while day after day he felt the almost 
| be- wtering pulse, as if in his eye she could 
d to meal the fiat of life or death; and none but 
The ey who have felt it, can tell the sinking, 


ping 
WS, 
ene, 
Our 
csed 


sckening of the heart, as that inquiring look, 
pad but too plainly, “there isno hope.” But 

hette was not deceived; and though she 
mg forbore to allude to her situation, lest 
ke should add to the distress of her friends, 


bath at length ventured to speak freely. “It 
y of inot,” she said, addressing the three indi- 
out luals who were dearest to her, “it is not 
heir bhard to die. I know my Redeemer liveth, 
id that the silken tie is not severed forever.” 

my Por you,” she said, addressing her lover, 
es, you will not forget her memory, who to the 
to * will so love yours, Death seals the 





The Clergyman’s Daughter. 


antains of her own deep affection—and with || 
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yishes the| vow, that our hearts and our lips but pledged; 


and though we meet not as we would have 


| met, we are in the hands of Him who judgeth 


|| wisely. You should have been a son to = 
|| parents; for my sake be so still. They will 
}soon be childless. If you love my memory, 
love them.” Then addressing her parents— 
|| If in the course of life 1 have sometimes 
erred, and who has not? if [ have ever cost 
you a pang, or a tear, forgive me. Ido not 
ask you sometimes to think of your child; [ 
‘fear you will remember her but too well. 
|But be not unhappy—remember we meet 
| again.” 

When I called the next morning to inquire 
after her health, | was received at the door by 
her father. He took my hand in silence, and 
||leading me to an apartment, pointed to a 








i|coffin. It bore the name and age of his 
||\daughter. I watched the expression of his 


|| countenance, and his lip quivered, and his voice 
|| faltered as he said, “she has left us now, but 
|| God’s will be done.” His emotion was but 
|| momentary ; and he again stood in calm and 
|| dignified composure at my side. I regarded 
|| him with astonishment and reverence, Friend 
|after friend had gone; hope after hope had 
| withered; the strong link that had grappled 
|his spirit to the earth, was now broken; and 
|he stood unbent by the storm that had laid 
‘his last earthly hope in the dust. His soul 
'seemed to rise in its strength as affliction 
| weighed more heaviiy on it—to tower in its 
majesty above the darkness below, to dwell 
|in the light of its eternal hopes, as the moun- 
itain lifts its head above the clouds below, into 
ithe pure light above. 

There is something peculiarly sad in thus 
visiting the deserted places of those whom 
| we love ; every object awakening anew some 
‘melancholy remembrances, calling up the 
bitter and unutterable groan from the silent 
sanctuary within. In one place lay Annette’s 
'work, another her chair; here her music, 
‘there her books; and when we sat down in 
the lonely apartment, how strongly did that 
very loneliness remind us, that here was in- 
deed the deepest solitude—the solitude of 
desolate and broken hearts. Alas! the chain 
of affection clings but more closely to us, 
when its last link binds us to the grave. 
| The mother’s was the grief of a mother. 
|The lover was calm and tranquil—but it was 
| the calmness of despair. When we had arrived 
‘at the churchyard, we alighted. The mother, 
with the yearnings of a mother’s heart, would 
descend into the tomb to see where her child 
was laid. [ saw her involuntarily grasp the 
‘arm of an assistant, as the coffin was slightly 
‘turned to facilitate its entrance, as if fearing 
it would disturb her child. That repose, 
'|alas! was too deep to be broken. Her lover 
, followed, 
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Her father alone seemed unsubdued by the|/and peacefully—the girl seated at her Dost 
blow. Strong in the practice of the faith he} by the window—the housewife going to and 
had preached, the polar star of his hopes was)|fro, catering and contriving, dusting 
on high. And though the pale cheek and|| managing. : 
faltering voice proclaimed at times that the}|/ One morning as I went by, there was, 
spirit was wrestling with the strong feelings|| change; the dame was seated near her dayo}, 
of nature, they served but as a more beauti-||ter, her arms laid upon the table, and her 
ful comment on that religion, which could so|| head upon her arms. I was sure that it wa; 
extract its bitterness from the sting of death ;||sickness which had compelled her to tha; 
and never did that humble prayer, “ Thy willj|attitude of repose—nothing less could hays 
be done,” flow from a sincerer spirit, thanj|done it. I felt that I knew exactly the po 
from that of that childless man. In the hour!|woman’s feelings. She had felt a wearines 
of trial he had applied his heart unto wisdom. | stealing upon her—she wondered at it, an 
So teach me to number my days. ||bore up hoping it would pass by—til] loat) 

Under the beautiful shade of a large elm,||as she was to yield, it had forced submission, 
is the tomb where Annette reposes. Years|| The next day, when I passed, the roog 
have now elapsed, and wild flowers and sweet-||appeared as usual—the fire burning plea. 
briar have sprung on the spot. There the/|santly, the girl at her needle, but the mother 
shrubs are distilling the morning dews; the|| was not to be seen, and on glancing my eye 
flowers are breathing their fragrance, and|| upward I perceived the blind close drawn jin 
the wild rore is shedding its leaves, and tears||the window above. It is so, said [ to myself, 
of affection and respect still consecrate the||disease is in its progress. Perhaps it occa. 
holy ground. sions no gloomy fear of consequences, no ex. 
treme concern—and yet who knows how it 
mayend? It is thus that begin those changes 
that draw out the central bolt which holds 
PASSAGES IN HUMAN LIFE. together families—which steal away our fire. 
side faces and lay waste our affections. 

I passed by day afterday. The scene was Orra 
In my daily walks into the country, I was||the same—the fire burning, the hearth bean. have be 
accustomed to passacertain cottage. It was||ing clean and cheerful, but the mother was honor of 
no cottage orne—it was no cottage of ro-||not to be seen;—the blind was still drawa same Mi 
mance. It had nothing particularly pictu-|| above. Orfah is 
resque about it. It had its little garden, and|} At length I missed the girl—and in her of a fine 
its vine spreading over its front; but beyond|| place appeared another woman bearing con- 
these it possessed no feature to fix it in the||siderable resemblance to the mother, but ofa 
mind of the poet, or a novel writer, and which/|| queerer habit. lt was easy to interpret rus 
might induce him to people it with beings of ||change: disease had assumed an alarming 
his own fancy. In fact it appeared to be in-|| aspect—the daughter was occupied in intense 
habited by persons as little extraordinary as|| watchings, and care for the suffering mother 
itself. A good man of the house it might||—and the good woman’s sister had been sun- 
possess, but he was never visible. The only||moned to her bedside, perhaps from a distant 
inmates that I ever saw, were a young woman||spot, and perhaps from her family cares; 
and another female in the wane of life, noj|which a no less important event could have 
doubt the mother. induced her to elude. 

The damsel was a comely, fresh, mild look-|} Thus appearances continued some days. 
ing cottage girl enough—always seated in one|| There was a silence around the house, and 
spot—near the window, intent upon _her|jan air of neglect within it, till, one morning, 
needle. The old dame was as regularly||I beheld the blind drawn in the room below, 
busied, to and fro, in household affairs. She|jand the window thrown open above. The 
appeared one of those good housewives, who!||/scene was over—the mother was removed 
never dream of rest except in sleep. The||from her family, and one of those great 
cottage stood so near the road, that the fire||changes effected in human life which com; 
at the farther end of the room, showed you||mences with so little observation, but leave 
without being rudely inquisitive, the whole|| behind such lasting effects. 
interior, in the single moment of passing. 

A clean hearth and cheerful fire shining 
upon homely but neat and orderly furniture,|| The true economy of housekeeping is sit 
spoke of comfort; but whether the dame en-|| ply the art of gathering up all the fragments 
joyed, or merrily diffused that comfort, was||ot time, as well as of materials, so that nothing 
a problem, be lost. 

I passed the house many successive days.|| Unite care with diligence. 

It was always alike, the fire shining brightly'' Care preserves what industry gains. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF ORFAH FROM A TERRACE. 
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Orran, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the province of Diarbekir, is supposed by some-to 


pave been the Ur of the Chaldees. The Greeks give it the name of the Edessa ; and in 


oor of Antiochus it was called Antiochia ; which was distinguished from others of the 
same name, by the famous fountain Callirhoe, and denominated Antiocha ad Callirhoen. 
Orfah is built upon two hills, and upon the valley between them, at the southavest corner 
of a fine plain, rendered more beautiful by the rocky mountainous parts that surround it. It 
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Mosque of Abraham. 


is about three miles in circuit, encompassed by ancient walls, and defended by square towers. 
On the north side is a deep fosse, and the castle stands on a hill to the south. Although 
the town is not well laid out, parts of it are well built. Its chief beauty consists in some fine 
springs, that rise between the two hills, and even in the walls of the city. The ascent to 
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the castle is very steep, and on three sides || past, impressed me with the belief that og 


of it there is a deep fosse. It is half a mile 
in circumference, and has two Corinthian 
pillars, the capitals of which are admired ; 
the columns consist of twenty-six stones, 
each about one foot six inches thick. They 
are probably the remains of a portico belong- 
ing to some large temple. According to 
tradition the throne of Nimrod stood on these 
_— It is certain, however, that Timur 

c erected some trophies on them, 

On the bank of this lake stands the Mosque 
of Abraham, the most splendid and regular 
edifice of the kind in Asiatic Turkey. It is 
a square building, surmounted by three domes, 
and a lofty minaret rising from amidst a grove 
of tall cypresses. Every place of consequence 
in the city bears some relation to the name 
of Abraham. The inhabitants are well-bred, 
polite and tolerant, and the place is said to 
be the most agreeable residence in all the 
Turkish dominions. 

Orfah is the residence of a pacha, who 
commands not only the greatest part, if not 
the whole of Macedonia, but a considerable 
tract of country to the west of it, as far as 
Antab. As it is the great thoroughfare into 
Persia, it carries on an immense trade. The 
Armenian Christians, of whom there is a con- 
siderable number, have two churches, one in 
the city and another near it, in the latter of 
which they show the tomb of a great saint 
whom they call Ibrahim, and who was pro- 
bably Ephraim Syrus, formerly deacon of 
Edessa, The surrounding country is fertile 
in corn and fruit. This town was first taken 
by the Saracens in 1087; retaken by the 
Christians in 1097, and in 1142 it was seized 
by the Turks, who have ever since retained 
possession‘of it. Population about 100,000. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
MY BROTHER. 


I. 
THE BIRTH. 


It was a lovely morning in May, and the 
sun shone through the interstices of my lat- 
ticed window with its brightest splendor, I 
awoke from a restless sleep, to be cheered by 
the brightening face of nature. The dew- 
drops hung sparkling from the little flowers 
my own hand had nurtured under my window. 
The little linnet from his wiry prison in the 
old hall poured his blithest lay, while the 
music of the merry songsters without, filled 
the quiet air of morning with the wildest 
melody. Every object wore a pleasant as- 
pect; and why, I thought, should I not share 
in the general joy? A vague and indistinct 
recollection of what had transpired the night 












of my fondest wishes was about to be realy. 
I had been an only child, and every 4). 
‘conducive to my comfort and happiness yo 
| bestowed upon me by indulgent parents: },, 
| for all this | felt lonely. I could not rear m. 
flowers, or perform any other puerile employ. 


_ment, because there was no one to share wii\ 
| me. There was to me a chasm which could 
\or a sister. This was my sole thought jy 
Inight and day; but when I awoke this mor, 
‘ing, I felt convinced that something ha) 
| . 5 a 
|occurred beyond the ordinary course of hous. 
ihold affairs. I was about rising to dress my. 
self, and ascertain the truth of my surmise 
|when the door gently opened and the gj 
/nurse entered, bearing one of the sweetog 
cherubs that eyes ever looked upon. I sprang 
from my bed in the ecstasy of the moment— 
| pressed its beating bosom to my own,— 





“ And felt in that long, fond embrace, 
| *T were sin to make us part.” 


'O, I was so happy. A little brother! He 
‘should join in all my amusements, said | ty 
‘myself; and my mind pictured glowingly the 
‘bright moments of bliss which childhood only 
|experiences. I recall them at this distant 
‘day as oasises in the desert of life. I felta 
/new existence then, and [ could say in the 
language of another,— 


“ The summer webs that float and shine, 
The summer dews that fall ; 

Though light they be, this heart of mine 
Is lighter than them all.” 


il 
TRE CHRISTENING. 


As was customary in our family, the next 
evening we had what is termed a “ Christen. 
ling party.” All the beauty and fashion of 
our village were present to take part in the 
‘ceremony. I arranged my toilet with the 
‘most scrupulons exactness, and took as much 
| pains as possible to appear well. My heart 
throbbed with the wildest delight. Every 
thing appeared happy to me because I was 
‘so! How different are my feelings now! 
| Age subdues the heartless levity of youth, and 
the erratic mind becomes sobered to a sense of 
‘reality. The more we advance in years, the 
| more studious we become to the advancement 
| of our interests, and many incidents connected 
| with our youngef days appear foolish ; but we 
can forgive all in a child! 
| The company were arranged in order, and 
the infant brought in. The one at the head 
first took the child and kissed it, at the same 
time putting a beautiful chain of beads around 
\its neck. It was then passed to the next, 
and so through the whole assembly—each 























only be filled up by the presence of a broths iil 
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oe bestowing upon it some present. Some 
twined a wreath of flowers around its head, 
ghers fastened rings upon his fingers, or a| 
brooch upon his breast. Ineversaw so lovely 
, creature as that child, when its father took 
ittohis arms. Decked as it was in all the 
fnery of which the most wealthy could boast, 
it seemed more the habitant of a brighter and | 
a better world, than this frail earth. Names| 
were suggested and discarded, until my mo-| 
ther sent in word, being still confined to her} 
bed, that she had hit upon a name, which, if 
it met with the universal approbation, should 
bedecided upon. It was Augustus—a com- 
mon name ; but it sounded sweet to me then! 
fyen now it seems to linger upon my Jips as 
Pwitha spell. All liked the name, and my 
ather accordingly proclaimed it christened, 
The company then repaired to an adjoining 
rom, and we all sat down to a delicious 
repast, The principal conversation at table 
was concerning the little hero; all were loud 
in its praise, but none more enthusiastic than 
myself. I felt that it was childish in me, 
bat who has not experienced the same feel-| 
ing? All who have passed the sunny days of 
childhood beneath a father’s roof, surrounded | 
by brothers and sisters, happy in their inno-| 
cence, can appreciate my enjoyments at that; 
time, when I looked forward with hope and| 
joy tothe future. I was dead to the present, 
sve of the existence of that one being. 

The repast being over, the company dis- 
persed one by one to their several homes, and| 
all became quiet throughout the house. The) 
subject of the meeting was delivered to its 
joyful mother, and I retired to rest that night 
with a blither step and more buoyant heart 
than I had ever before known. 


II. 
THE BUDDING FLOWER. 


When our time passes in pleasure, we take 
no note of the swiftness of its flight; and 
many things that claim our attention, are) 
passed unheeded by. It was so with me. I 
could have employed my leisure hours in in-| 
stilling into that young heart the principles of | 
adivine religion. But I confess I had never 
experienced a regeneration myself. I taught 
Augustus when he first lisped, to pronounce 
myname, It thrilled through my frame to 
hear it! Our parents observed the affection 
Thad for the child, and strengthened the link 
by their own gentle admonitions. But a 
stronger than earthly tie bound us indisso- 
lubly together. Our child was taken sick, and 
although the disease was not very alarming, 
yet it set me to thinking. It was well for 
me that my course was checked in some 
measure. I had never thought of the parting 
hour, which was eventually to come. I had 
hot thought of our bright moments being 











marred by anguish and pain; but I was taught 
to consider that an Omnipotent arm sheltered 
us both, and could withdraw us from life at 
his will. Yet my brother survived and my 
happiness returned. 

He now began to walk, and he soon learned 
to prattle the little nursery songs that I taught 
him. I felt happier than ever at this achieve- 
ment. I conducted him to all the haunts I 
once frequented alone; taught him to rear 
flowers, to feed the linnet, and assist in all 
the childish pastimes I had before indulged 
in. How sweetly he would rest his blue eye 
upon me when I seated him in his little 
carriage, and drew him around the gravel 
walks! There was all beauty and loveli- 
ness in his damask cheek and ruby lip; 
the beauty seemed to increase with years. 
I often thought that frail flower too delicate 
to live. The breath of a heartless world 
seemed to contaminate him, and I shuddered 
at the fantasy my mind conjured up, when 
his fine open countenance, so expressive of 
love, innocence, and truth, rested on me. In 
hearing his merry laugh, and witnessing his 
'gambols upon the grass plat in front of the 
house, my mind was gradually relieved of its 
load of evil presentiment. 


IV. 
THE PASTIME. 


Three years passed over our heads since 
Augustus was born, in one varied round of 
heartfelt enjoyment to me. The rest of my 
existence was a blank. A new era seemed 
to have commenced with his birth. It was 
like a continued serene sky, unsullied, save 
at some moments of reflection, by a passing 
cloud. His annual birthday celebration had 
passed and the winter months were approach- 
ing. This would suspend our out-door amuse- 
ments for a season, and I began to look 
about me for some agreeable recreation in 
which to spend the long evenings. I had 
been allowed by our parents to decide here- 
tofore in such matters, but here father inter- 
posed. He thought to blend instruction with 
enjoyment, that I should read and learn my 
brother chapters in the Bible, that the truths 
contained therein might be early impressed on 
his mind. This I found beneficial for us both. 
Young as I then was, I felt the truth of what 
I read ; and it is with pleasure | revert to that 
season when the light of religion, which was 
of so much solace to me in after years, dawned 
upon me. To render what we learned more 
explicit, father explained it to us; and I think 
I spent my time more happily then than I 
ever did before. Augustus learned to read 
very fast; and we expected the next spring 
to go hand in hand to school; but that time 





he never lived to see. O, that I should have 
to write what must follow! Exposure to the 
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air brought on a severe cold—lightly at first 
—but it soon grew intoa raging fever, which 
confined him at once to his bed. My little 
story now goes inadifferent strain. Nothing 
but sorrow and a brooding melancholy em- 
ploys my pen for the future. 


We, 
THE DEPARTURE. 


The fever was at its height. The glassy 
eye—the hectic flush upon that cheek—the 
shrunken lip—all were symptoms of approach- 
ing dissolution. What a difference in the 
aspect of all did that one event occasion! 
Before, each inmate wore a smiling counte- 
nance—there was nothing to pervert our en- 
joyment; but now the rooms were darkened 
—servants conversed in whispers—and al] 
was still and solemn silence, save an occa- 
sional moan from the sufferer in moments of 
pain, and this pierced to my heart; but he 
was not always thus. There were moments 
when he could have died with the calmness 
of a taper, when it flickers faintly in the 
socket—now light—now nearly imbecile— 
until it sinks slowly away, never to return, 
and shrouding all in gloom. The doctors 
came, shook their heads, and said he could 
not live, and went away again. Hope was 
gone to all save me. I would never despair 
while that heart beat responsive to my own. 
I had not been allowed to enter his room be- 
fore; but a moment of suspension from prin 
came on,and I entered. I was struck at the 
ghastliness of his features. A few short 
weeks ago, he was in the vigor of health— 
the May morning of life—and buoyant in the 
sunshine of hope; but a change had passed 
over those livid features. As I approached, 
he raised his hand as if beckoning towards 
me. I seized it—it was parched with a 
scorching heat, and I started at the fervor 
with which his bony hand clenched my own. 

“Sister,” said he, and the same placid ex- 
pression was on his countenance that I had 
often remarked—“ Sister, you must not weep 
when I leave you, for I shall go to that bright 
world you have frequently told me about, and 
we shall meet again there. There will be 
no sorrow—no pain—no dying there—all will 
be eternally happy in the presence of the 
Almighty. If you wish to recall me to your 
memory, go to my grave and read its inscrip- 
tion; it will teach you that all must die. 
Farewell—I am going—I feel my pulse cease 
to beat—my eyes are dizzy—farewell.” The 
sight of the dying made me frantic—I rushed 
from the room in a delirium; since then I 
could recollect nothing. Weeks and weeks 
my life was threatened with dissolution. I 
was upon the very brink of the grave; but an 
unseen arm snatched me from death, and I 


Vou. IL 
survived. The funeral obsequies were 
since passed—the dust had been cong; 
to its resting plece—and f was alone! 


Vi. 
THE GRAVE. 


As soon as my weak state would alloy, | 
hastened to thesilent churchyard. A moun 
of freshly moulded earth, with a plain ma. 
ble slab, bearing the words “ Fic jacet Ay, 
gustus,” in Latin characters, plainly to 
where slumbered those blessed remaing— 
The grave stood apart from the many spacicys 
tombs the place contained; there was no os 
tentatious display about it, which made me 
the more admire its simplicity. 1 had learned 
toreason calmly. I could look upon that graye 
and not shed tears. I acknowledged it was 
foolish in me, but my naturally sensitive dis 
position could not withstand the buffetings of 
adversity. The little one who here reposed, 
had taught me to resist affliction; and my 
temper has so much changed since then, that 
I can look upon death with a tearless eye— 
I thank Heaven for the lesson which his de. 
| parture has taught me. I found religion more 
ithan everacomforter. When I remembered 
his parting words—and they were the last 
that were uttered—my devotion for him made 
me more than ever seek its solace ; and | felt 
sensibly the truth of the remark that “Reli- 
gion’s all.” Yes, it is indeed all. It is our 
joy in affliction, our guide in misfortune, and 
our support through life. It will carry us 
through the dark valley of the shadow of death 
unscathed. 

The flowers he helped me to rear were just 
opening their delicate leaves, as a charming 
spring had then set in, and I immediately 
transplanted them to the head of his grave, 
while a long branched weeping willow waved 
at his feet. Years have passed into the silent 
lap of oblivion, but at each returning spring | 
have nurtured these frail relics of the depart- 
ed. In the deep hush of midnight, when the 
eyes of all men are closed in sleep, and the 
pale moon and her starry gems look silently 
down, I have retired to the churchyard, while 
my humble orison to a divine Redeemer arose, 
asad, yet feeling tribute to the memory of 
My Broruer. CELia. 
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The person who promises himself success 
without endeavors, or despairs at the sight of 
difficulties, is always disappointed ; but, on 
the contrary, he who is indefatigable, succeeds 
even beyond his expectations. 

Habits of industry or idleness contracted 
and becoming habitual in early life, seldom 
leave us. 

Doubt those who do not strictly comply with 
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sAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. X. 


The first rage of the persecution was atan 
i, The popular thirst for blood was satia- 
.;. The natural admiration that follows for- 
hide and innocence, and the natural hatred 
ist consigns a tyrant to the execration of his 
ne and of posterity, found their way; and 
fo dared murder no more. 1 had volunta- 
iy shared the prison of Constantius and my 
id. Its doors were set open. The liber- 

ty of my people supplied the means of re- 

ing to Judea, and we hastened down the 
Mer in the first vessel that spread her sails 
om this throne of desolation. The chances 
iat had brought us together were easily ex- 
yined. Salome, urged to desperation by the 
yar approach of her marriage, and solicited 
psave herself from the perjury of vowing 
love toa man unpossessed of her heart, 
few with Constantius to Cesarea. The only 
person in their confidence was the domestic 
ho betrayed me into the hands of the procu- 
mur, and who assisted them only that he 
night lure me fromhome. At Cesarea they 
were married, and remained in concealment 
mer the protection of the young Septimius. 
My transmission to Rome struck them with 
jror,and Constantius instantly embarked to 
aveme by his Italian influence. The at- 
empt,was surrounded with peril ; but Salome 
wld not be left behind. Disguised, to avoid 
ny possible refusal of life at his hands, he 
hllowed me step by step. There were many 
of our people among the attendants, and even 
in the higher offices of the court. The 
empress had, in her reproaches to Nero, dis- 
closed the new barbarity of my sentence.— 
No time was to be lost. Constantius, at the 
imminent hazard of life, entered the palace. 
He saw the block already erected in the gar- 
den before the window where Nero sat invent- 
ing2 melody which was to grace my depar- 
wre, The confusion of the fire allowed the 
aly escape. I was the witness of his con- 
sernation when he made so many fruitless 
eforts to penetrate to the place where Salome 
remained in the care of his relatives. When 
Iscaled the burning mansion, he desperately 
hllowed, lost his way among the ruins, and 
was giving up all hope, when wrapt in fire 
ud smoke, Salome fell at his feet. He bore 
her to another mansion of his family. It had 
given shelter to the chief Christians. They 
Were seized ; his young wife scorned to sur- 
vive Constantius; and chance and my own 
fortunate desperation alone saved me from 
seeing their martyrdom. 
We returned to Judea, In the first em- 
brace of my family all was forgotten and for- 
given. My brother rejoiced in Salome’s hap- 











' . 7 . _ 
piness; and even her rejected kinsman, 


through all his reluctance, acknowledged the 
claims of the man to the daughter’s hand, 
who had saved the life of the father. 

What perception of health is ever so ex- 
quisite, as when we first rise from the bed 
of sickness? What enjoyment of the heart 
is so full of delight, as that which follows ex- 
treme suffering! I had but just escaped the 
most formidable personal hazards; I had es- 
caped the still deeper suffering of seeing ruin 
fall on beings, whom I would have died to 
rescue. Salome’s heart, overflowing with 
happiness, gave new brightness to her eyes, 
and new animation to her lovely form. She 
danced with involuntary joy; she sang, she 
laughed ; her fancy kindled into a thousand 
sparklings. Beautiful being! in my visions 
thou art still before me: I clasp thee to my 
widowed heart, and hear thy sweet voice, 
sweeter than the fountain in the desert tothe 
pilgiim, cheering me in the midst of my more 
than pilgrimage! , 

An accession of opulence gave the only in- 
crease, if increase could be given, to the 
happiness that seemed within my reach. The 
year of Jusmer arrived. Abolished as the 
chief customs of Judea had been by the weak- 
ness and guilt of idolatrous kings and gene- 
rations, they were still observed by all who 
honored the faith of their fathers. The law 
of Jubilee was sacred in our mountains. It 
was the law of a wisdom and benevolence 
above man. 

Its peculiar adaptation to Israel, its provi- 
sion for the virtue and happiness of the indi- 
vidual, and its safeguard of the public strengh 
and constitutional integrity, were unrivalled 
among the finest ordinances of the ancient 
world. 

On the entrance of the Israelites into Ua- 
naan, the land was divided, by the inspired 
ordinance, among the tribes, according to 
their numbers. Toeach family a portion was 
given, asa gift from heaven. This gift was 
to be unalienable. The estate might be sold 
for a period: but at the fiftieth year, in the 
evening of the day of atonement, in the month 
Tisri, the sound of the trumpets from the 
sanctuary, echoed by thousands from every 
mountain top, proclaimed the Jubilee, Then 
returned every family to its original posses- 
sions. All the more abject degradations of 
poverty, the wearing out of families, the hope- 
less ruin, were obviated by this great law.— 
The most undone being in the limits of Judea 
had still a hold in the land. His ruin could 
not be final, perhaps could not extend beyond 
a few years; in the last extremity he could 
not be scorned as one whose birth-right wae 
extinguished; the Jubilee was to raise him 
up, and place the outcast on the early rank of 
the sons of Israel. , All the higher feelings 
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were cherished by this incomparable hope.—|| itors who with Dayid fought the Philigip, 
The man, conscious of his future possession, |/ the solemn chieftains, who with Joshua ¢,' 
retained the honorable pride of property un-|| lowed the ark of the covenant throug! 


der the sternest privations. 
hurrying on, when he should stand on an 


equality with mankind, when his worn spirit 


should begin the world again with fresh vig- 


or, if he were young; or when he should sit/| Sinai; all moved before me, for al! had 


under the vine and fig tree of his fathers, if 
his age refused again to struggle for the dis- 
tinctions of the world. 

The agrarian laws of Rome and Sparta, 
feeble efiorts to establish this true foundation 
of persona] and 
once the natural desire, and the weakness, of 
human wisdom. The Roman plunged the 
people in furious dissentions, and perished al- 
most in its birth. The Spartan was secured 


for a time only by barbarian prohibitions of || 


money and commerce—a code which raised 
an iron wall against civilization, turned the 
people into a perpetual soldiery, and finally, 
by the mere result-of perpetual war, over- 
threw liberty, dominion, and name. 

The Jubilee was for a peculiar people, re- 
stricted by a divine interposition from increase 
beyond the original number. But who shall 
say how far the same benevolent interposition 
might not have been extended to all nations, 
if they had revered the original compact of 
heaven with man? how far through the earth 
the provisions for each man’s wants might 
have been secured ; the overwhelming super- 
abundance of beggared and portionless life 
that fills the world with crime, have been re- 
strained ; and tyranny, that growth of desper- 
ate abjectness of the understanding, and gross 
corruption of senses, have been repelled by 
manly knowledge and native virtue? But 
the time may come! 

In the first allotments of the territory, am- 
ple domains had been appointed for the princes 
and leaders of the tribes, One of those 
princedoms now returned to me, and L entered 
upon the inheritance of the leaders of Naph- 
tali, a large extent of hill and valley, rich 
with corn, olive, and vine. The antiquity of 
possession gave a kind of hallowed and mon- 
umental interest to. the soil. I was master 
of its wealth; but I indulged a loftier feeling 
in the recollection of those who had trod the 
palace and the bower before me. Every 
apartment Lore the trace of those whom from 
boyhood I had reverenced; every fountain, 
every tree was familiar to me from the strong 
impressions of infancy; and often when in 
some of the fragrant evenings of spring I 
have flung myself among the thick beds of 
bloom, that spread spontaneously over my hills, 
the spirits of the loved and honored seemed 
to gather round me. 
matron gravity, the virgin grace; even the 


litical vigor, showed at| 


more remote generations, those great progen-|’ instantly at my side, 








Vor. II 


fh tg] 


The time was/|| and battle into the promised land ; the saint 


‘sages who witnessed the giving of the |yy 


and in the midst of the idolatry of the peop), 
| worshiped Him who spake in thunder jj, 


og 
jthe very ground on which I gazed. Coit 
I transfer myself back to their time, 
that spot I should stand among a liyiny 
icircle of heroic and glorious beings, bef 
\whose true glory the pomps of earth wor 
vain; the, hearers of the prophets, prophets 
themselves ; the servants of the hand of mir,. 
cle, the companions of the friend of God; nay. 
distinction that surpasses human thougiit, 
'| themselves the chosen of heaven, 

The cheering occupations of rural life wer 
to be henceforth pursued on a scale more fit. 
ting my rank... I was the first chieftain of my 
‘tribe, the man by whose wisdom multitudes 
| were tobe guided, and by whose benevolence 
| multitudes were to be sustained. I felt that 
| mingled sense of rank and responsibility 
which, with the vain, the ignorant, or the yi. 
cious, is the strongest temptation to excess; 
| but with the honorable and the educated, cop. 
istitutes the most pleasurable and elevated 
| state of the human mind, 

Yet what are the fortunes of man, but a 
iship launched on an element whose essence 
isrestiessness? The very wind, without 
| which we cannot move, gathers to a storm, 
‘and weare undone! The tyranny of ourcon. 
|querors had for a few months been paralyzed 
| by the destruction of Rome. But the gover. 
‘nor of Judea was not to be long withheld, 





_city that perhaps ever hungered in the heart 
of man. I was in the midst of our harvest, 
| surrounded with the fruitage of the year, and 
‘enjoying the sights and sounds of patriarchal 
life, when I received the formidable summons 
to present myself again before Florus. In- 
prisonment and torture were in the command. 
| He had heard of my opulence, and I knew 


the pardon under which I had returned. | 
determined to retire into the mountains, But 
the Roman plunderer had the activity of his 
|countrymen. On the very night of my re 
ceiving the summons, I was roused from sleep 
| by the outeries of the retainers, who in that 
season of heat lay in the open air around the 
|palace. I started from my bed only to see 
| with astonishment the courtyards filled with 
|cavalry, galloping in pursuit of the few pea 
'sants who still fought for their lord. There 
| was no time to be lost; the torches were #l 


I saw once more the | Teady in the hands of the soldiery, and I must 


be taken, or burnt alive. Constantius was 
I ordered the trumpet 











| where plunder allured the most furious rapa § 


|how little his insolent cupidity would regard | 
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to be sounded on the hills, and we rushed out} 'of this world. The Jew saw before him the 
together, spear in hand. ‘The Romans,}| city of prophecy and power. Mortal thoughts, 
alarmed by resistance, where they had count-) individual sorrows, the melancholy experi- 
ed upon capture without a blow, fell back.—) ences of human lite, had no place among the 
The interval was fatal. Their retreat was| mighty hopes that gathered over it, like an- 
intercepted by the whole body of peasantry,| gels’ wings. Restoration, boundless empire, 
effectually roused. ‘The scythe and reaping-||imperishable glory, were the writing upon 
hook were deadly weapons to horsemen cooped || its bulwarks. It stood before him in the Uni- 
up between walls, and in midnight. No ef-| versal City, whose gates were to be open for 
forts of mine could stop the havoc, when once} |the reverence of all time; the symbol to the 
the fury of my people was roused. A fow!| earth of the returning presence of the Great 
escaped, who had broken wildly away in the|/ King; the promise to the Jew of an empire, 
frst onset. The rest were left to cover the||triumphant over the casualties of nations, 
avenues with the first sanguinary offerings) the crimes of man, and the all-grasping ava- 


of the final war of Judea. | rice of the grave. 


Greatly encouraged by this their first effort, 
and feeling that insurrection was to be no lon- 
r avoided, the oppressed Jews, determined 
tocombine injury to the Romans with actual 
advantage to themselves, to make a trial 
where failure could not be ruinous, and where 


success would be of measureless alpe fixed | 
1er, the|| 


their attention upon Masada. Hit 
chosen defenders of Jerusalem repaired—suc- 
cess crowned their efforts. 


return to the glorious city is thus related. 
This little affair put us all in spirits, and the 
songs and cheerful clamors burst out with re- 
newed animation. But the symptoms of the 
enemy soon become thicker. We found. the 
mined cottage, the torn-up garden, the burnt 
orchard ; those habitual evidences of the camp. 
As we advanced, the tracks of wagonsand of 
the huge wheels of the military engines were 
fresh in the grass; and from time to time 
some skeleton of a beast of burden, or some 
half-covered wreck of man, showed that des- 
dation had walked there; the cavalry soon 
showed themselves on the heights in larger 
bodies; but all was forgotten in the sight that 
at length rose upon the horizon; we beheld, 


bathed in the richest glow of a summer’s eve, || 


the summits of the mountains round Jerusa- 
lem, and glorious above them, like another 
“ the golden beauty of the Temple of tem- 
ples. 

What Jew ever saw that sight but with 
homage of heart? Fine fancies may declaim 
of the rapture of returning to one’s country 
ter long years. Rapture! to find ourselves 
na land of strangers, ourselves forgotten, 
wr early scenes so changed, that we can 
warcely retrace them, filled up with new 
fees, or with the old so worn by time and 
tare that we read in them nothing but the 
emptiness of human hope ; the whole world 
tnew, frivolous, and contemptuous of our feel- 
ings. Where is the mother, the sister, the 
woman of our heart? We find their only 
memorials among the dead, and bitterly feel 

t our true country is the tomb. 

But the return to Zion was not of the things 


But in their ab-|) 
sence the Romans had not been idle, and their), 


|| The multitude prostrated themselves ; then 
| rising, broke forth into the glorious hymn 
sung by the tribes on their journeys to the 
| Temple. 

|| “Great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised in the city of our God, the mountain 
of his holiness. 

“ Beautiful, the joy of the earth is Mount 
Zion, the city of the Great King! 

“God is known in her palaces for a refuge. 
| _* We have thought of thy loving-kindness, 
\0 God, in the midst of thy temple. 

“ Walk about Zion; tell the towers thereof. 
Mark ye her bulwarks; consider her palaces. 
|For her God is our God, forever and ever; he 
|will be our guide in death; his praise is to 
‘the ends of the earth. Glory to the King of 

Zion.” 


The harmony of the adorning myriads rose 
‘sweet and solemn upon the air; the sky was 
‘a canopy of sapphire; the breeze rich with 
ithe evening flowers; Jerusalem before me! 
iI felt as if the covering of my morta] nature 
| were about to be cast away, and my spirit to 
go forth, divested of its grosser incumbrances, 
‘on a bright and boundless career of fortune. 


But recollections, never to be subdued, sad- 
‘dened my memory of the Temple ; and when 
ithe first influence of the worship passed, I 
turned from the sight of what was to me the 
‘eternal monument of the heaviest crime and 
‘calamity of man. I gave one parting glance 
as day died upon the = To my sur- 
‘prise, they were darkened by more than twi- 
‘light; I glanced again, smoke rolled cloud on 
||cloud over Mount Moriah; flame and the dis- 
\\tant roar of battle started us—“ had the ene- 
‘my anticipated our march, and was Jerusalem 
‘about to be stormed before our eyes?” 


We were not long left to conjecture.— 
‘Crowds of frightened women and children 
were seen flying across the country. The 
roar swelled again; we answered it by cries 
of indignation, and rushed onward. Unable 
to ascertain the point of attack, I halted the 
multitude at the entrance of one of the roads 
ascending to the great gate of the upper city 


} 
{ 


| 
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and galloped forward with a few of my peo-|| fixed number of torches on the tower of tj, soular p 
ple. Temple, did not appear. The trcops, ap, amp 
A horseman rushed from the gate with a|/bushed in the olive-groves skirting the ridge ance of 1 
heedless rapidity which must have flung him|}had hitherto escaped discovery. At leno future le 
into the midst of us, or sent him over the||they grew furious, and bore me alcng yw, and prim 
precipice. His voice alone enabled me to re-||them. As we burst up the rugged sides of dled eye. 
cognize in this furious rider my kinsman, Ju-|| the hill, like a huge surge before the tempes, | was 
bal. But never had a few months so altered ||I cast a despqiring glance toward the city. monte 
a human being. Instead of the bold and||the torchesat that moment rose. Hope lived si] was 1 
martial figure of the chieftain, I saw an ema-j/again. I pointed them out to the troops: the the hom 
ciated and exhausted man, apparently in the}|sight added wings to their speed : and, befor centred 
/ last stage of life and sorrow : the florid cheek || the enemy could recover from their astonish. gttered ¢ 
was of the color of clay; the flashing glance || ment, we were in the centre of the camp, lem in ti 
was sunken ; the loud and cheerful voice was|} Nothing could be more complete than oy _« Nev 
sepulchral. I welcomed him with the natu-|/success. The legionaries, sure of the mom. sorrow ! 
ral regard of our relationship; but his pertur- || ing’s march into Jerusalem, and the plunder An 
bation was fearful: he trembled, grew fiery || of the Temple, were caught leaning in crowds words. 
red, and could return my greeting only with|| over the ramparts, unarmed, and making ab to have 
a feeble tongue and a wild eye. solute holiday. Caius Cestius, their insoleg: standing 
But this was no time for private feelings. || general, was carousing in his tert after the silence. 
I inquired the state of things in Jerusalem. || fatigues of the evening. The tribunes fil. my ear. 
ail Here his embarrassment was thrown aside,||lowed his example; the soldiery saw to conjectu 
i | and the natural energy of the..man found || thing to require their superior abstemiousness, My li 
Ay room. “Jerusalem has three curses at this|}and the wine was flowing freely in healthsty struck | 
a! hour,” said he, fiercely, “the priests, the peo-|| the next day’s rapine, when our roar opened peak to 
_ le, and the Romans; and the last is the||their eyes. Toresist was out of the question, my fran 
Mt ightest of the three.—The priests bloated || Fifty thousand spearmen, as daring as eye His lool 
with indulgence, and mad with the love of || lifted weapon, and inflamed with the feelings this sin 
the world; the peoplepampered with faction, || of their harassed country, were in the mids, his spe 
and mad with bigotry ; and the Romans avail-j|and they ran inal] directions. I pressed onto sounds, 
4 ing themselves of the madness of each to|/the general's tent; but the prize had escuped; of thou. 
; crush all.” he was gone, on the first alarm. My follow. natic st 
“ But-hasithe assault been actually made?) ers indignantly set it on fire: the blaze spread, Was 
or is there force enough within to repel it?” || and the flame of the Roman Camp rolled up, fliction: 
interrupted I. like the flame of a sacrifice to the god of bat. rose Up 
“The assault has been made, and the ene- || tles. kindred 
es) my have driven every thing before them, so far}} The seizure of the position was the ruinof of bodi 
rH as has been their pleasure. Why they have||the detachments abandoned between the hill the pur 
not pushed on is inconceivable, for our regu-|/and the city. At the sight of the flames the connec 
lar troops are good for nothing. I have been|/ gates were flung open: and Constantius drove 
sent out toraise the villages; but my labor will || the assailants from point to point, until our 
i be useless, for, see, the eagles are already on |/shouts told him that we were marching upon 
the wall.” their rear. The shock then was final. The 
: I looked; on the northern quarter of the||cohorts, dispirited and surprised, broke like How 
A battlements I saw, through smoke and flame, || water; and scarcely a man of them lived to import: 
‘ the accursed standard. Below, rose immense || boast of having insulted the walls of Jerus- sex. | 
"4 bursts of conflagration ; the whole of the New || lem. of siste 
“a City, the Bezetha was on fire. Day arose ; and the Temple met the rising closely 
ik My plan was instantly formed. I divided|| beam, unstained by the smoke of an enemy's watchf 
my force into two bodies; gave one to Con-|| fire. The wreck of the legions lay upon the natural 
; stantius; with orders to enter the city, and||declivities, like the fragments of a fleet on upon t 
} beat the Romans from the walls; and with||the shore. But this sight, painful even to a tie, tre 
the other, threaded the ravines toward their}}enemy, was soon forgotten in the concours deep b 
position on the hills. I had to make a long|jof the rescued citizens, the exultation of the Hov 
7 circuit. The Roman camp was pitched on|/troops, and the still more seducing vanities disposi 
H the ridge of Mount Scopas, seven furlongs|/that filled the heart of their chieftain. glimm 
i from the city. Guided by Jubal, I gained its!| Towards noon a long train of the principt! to repr 
i rear. My troops, stimulated by the sight of || people, headed by the priests und elders, was vor to 
rh the fugitive people, required all my efforts to|| seen issuing from the gates to congratulate the str 
keep them from rushing on the detachments||me. Music and triumphant shouts announced piness 
that we saw successively hurrying to reinforce || their approach through the valley. My heart lasting 
the assault. bounded with the feelings of a conqueror.— ven. 
Night fell ; but the signal for my attack, a|| The whole long vista of national honors, the To 
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lar praise, the personal dignity, the power 
of trampling upon the malignant, the clear-| 
ance of my character, the right to take the 
future lead on all occasions of public service 
and princely renown, opened before my daz-| 
ued eye. : 
| was standing alone upon the brow of the 
ontory. As far as the eye could reach| 
i] was motion, and all was directed to me:| 
the homage of soldiery, priests, and people, 
centred in my single being. I involuntarily 
tered aloud—* At last I shall enter Jerusa-| 


of guiding the infant spirit from its first wa- 
kening. Ifthen the gentle affection ofa sister 
has found in her bosom no answering senti- 
ment, and the bright period of youth has been 
past idly by, how can the fond hopes of a father 
be realized, who would see the unshackled 
mind of the innocent committed to his charge, 
beaming with the reflection of all that is no- 
ble and beautiful. 

The young spirit draws from the eye, guid- 
ing its dawning powers, the coloring of its 
future destiny. Upon a mother’s breast, from 


jem in triumph.” I heard a voice at my side|| the fount of her tenderness, its first thought 


—«Never shall you enter Jerusalem, but in| 
sorrow !” 

An indescribable pang accompanied the) 
words, There was not a living soul near me 
to have uttered them. The troops were 
standing at a distance below, and in perfect 
silence. The words were spoken close to’ 
my ear. But I fatally knew the voice, and 
conjecture was at an end. 

My limbs felt powerless, as if I had been 
struck by lightning. I called Jubal up the 

ak to assist me. But the blow that smote 
my frame seemed to have smote his mind.— 
His look had grown tenfold more haggard in 
this single night. His eyes rolled wildly ; 
his speech was a collection of unmeaning 
sounds, or the language of a fierce disturbance 


of thought, altogether unintelligible. A lu-| 


natic stood before me. 


Was this to be the foretaste of my own in-! 


fictions? I shuddered as the past horrors 
rose upon my memory. Or was’ I to see my 


kindred, friends, family, put under the yoke | 


of bodily and mental misery, as a menace of 
the punishment that was to cut asunder my 
connection with human nature! 

(To be continued. } 


WOMAN. 


How noble—how lofty, and full of most 
important duties is the sphere of the gentle 
sex. Is there not magic in the eloquent name 
of sister? There is a duty, to bind more 
closely around the heart by unceasing love and 
watchfulness the sweetest of all ties. Un- 
natural must be the heart, that can look 
upon the pure and guileless, united by sucha 
tie, treading life’s new paths, and not feel the 
deep beauty of this heaven-born blessing. 

How important to cultivate in youth the 
disposition and affections, to watch the first 


glimmerings of a repining, an ungentle spirit, | 


to repress an ungracious word, and to endea- 
vor to pursue, steadily and without reproach, 
the straight and narrow path leading to hap- 
piness, and to the immortal strains of ever- 
lasting joy in the choirs of the pure of hea- 
en. 


v 
To woman is entrusted the high privilege 


of beauty springs. If sorrow cloud the brow 
of the mother, the tiny lip is convulsed and 
the grieved spirit appears to participate in the 
unknown cause, which shuts from its gaze the 
light of its parents’ smile. If such be the 
case, how ought that mind to be disciplined, 
having no immortal spirit to lead aright 
through the uncertain paths of the world’s al- 


\|}lurements and deceits? 


Upon woman depends the destiny of the 
nation! for she is rearing up senators and 
statesmen. Let her then strive for the meed 
of virtuous praise. ‘Truly a woman in her 
|| purity is a “ pear! of price,” but in her degra- 
'\ dation, to be shunned as to avoid infection.— 
| Let then the preparation for the high duties 
lof woman in youth, be guided by christian 
hope and lofty aspirations. Let each moment 
of the precious period be devoted to acts of 
virtuous emulation, and let those “rose buds 
||in the wreath of our country’s hope,” as Mrs. 
Sigourney beautifully describes the young fe- 
males of our country, be distinguished above 
all other nations, for virtue and modesty, for 
cultivated minds, and gentle manners. 


“BEAUTY SOON FADES.” 


I well recollect when I first saw this ex- 
pression. I looked at it attentively, and turn- 
jing an eye around, and contemplating the 
| world, true, indeed, thought [, “ Beauty soon 
\| fades.” I have seen the blushing rose unfold- 
| ing its tender leaves to meet the warm gaze 
|of the morning sun, and have almost envied 
jin my volatile gaiety the beauty and inno- 
|cence of the flower. But when I retired at 
||evening, and stopped to give a passing look 
at the flower, it was gone—some rude hand 
had dashed it to the ground, and I left it with 
a sigh, exclaiming, “ Beauty soon fades.” I 
have seen those whose morning rose bright in 
an unclouded horizon, and those whose path 
|| was sparkling with hope, and anticipation of 
|| pleasures already hegun—and yet, ere that sun 
was far advanced towards the meridian, it was 
veiled with all the melancholy darkness of 
midnight. It were vain to hope. in this world, 
that the things now bright and beautifi! should 
be long 80. No, far from it; the brightest 
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seem to be the first to droop and fade away. 
There is a tendency to decay in every thing 
that is earthly. Nature is continually suffer- 
ing change by her own phenomena, or yield- 
ing her own beauties to the deforming hand 
of art. The mountain is sinking toa leve! 
with the valley and the waves of the ocean 
are rolling over what was once habitable land. 
And yet I love the scenes of decay—they give 
a melancholy pleasure far sweeter than much 
of the gay frivolity of life. I would rather 
gaze upon the mouldering ruins of some an- 
cient castle—or the crumbling of some huge 
monument, than see them in their proudest 
days. I had much rather gaze upon the tree 
or shrub, that, with keen sensibility, casts off 
its robe with the first wintry blast of October, 
than upon the evergreen, that resists the sever- 
est touch of Boreas. ‘ Beauty soon fades,” and 
there is nothing beautiful that we may love, 
with the hope of itscontinuing so. It seems but 
as yesterday, that I assisted in conveying tothe 

rave, the loveliest infant I ever gazed upon. 

t was the first pledge of connubial bliss—a 
lovely flower—but it was too beautiful for 
earth, and in the midst of the caresses of the 
tender mother, it closed its eyes in death.— 
With slow and melancholy step we proceed- 
ed to the grave, and, taking one last Jook of 
what was once so lovely, heard the cold clods 
rumbling upon the coffin. The mother and 
the father wept, and even I, who se'dom yield 
to sympathy. turned from the scene with a 
tear, in contemplating how soon beauty fades. 


+ ———____|} 
RECIPROCAL LOVE. 


There is hardly a more unamiable feature 
in the whole character of man, than the 
light esteem in which he too frequently 
holds the trusting affection of a devoted wo- 
man. What can we expect from the gene- 
rosity and truth of that man who can repay 
the confession of attachment from woman with 
neglect or indifference? Jesus said that “if 
your righteousness exceed not the. righteous- 


disgraceful, that he forfeits all claim to th 
respect of mankind. But let not the desertaj 
woman repine at this abandonment of je, 
for he proved himself so utterly unworthy »/ 
her tenderness, that she may congratulats 
herself on having escaped the contaminatic, 
of his presence. Let her 


“ Nerve her heart with woman's pride, 
And scorn his fickle love.” 


From the Cumberland (Tenn.) Presbyterian 
ON THE MARRIED STATE. 


To Miss Knowing that you are 
shortly to enter a garden, enclosed, and tha 
you are, at present, a stranger to this garden, 
permit an old friend to give you some accouyt 
of it. Ihave traveled every part and every 
path; know every production of every kind it 
can possibly yield—and, as my information 
can do you noharm, it may do you some geod, 
You know that there is but one way of ev. 
trance. I need hardly tell you that it is ex. 
tremely gay and glittering; strewed with 
flowers of every hue and every fragrance, 
with all that art or imagination can invent 
You may fondly hope this scene of rapture 
will never alter, as you wil) not see the en( 
of the path when you enter it. To some it 
proves a short one—and to you it may appear 
very different in the retrospect. 

Here, my dear girl, let me caution younct 
to dream of perfect or perpetual bliss; if you 
do, experience will show you that it never 
existed on earth, save in visions or visionary 
heads. 

You will meet with many productions in 
this garden, which are charming to the eye 
and pleasant to the taste: but they are notall 
so, Let me just remark, that you are carry- 
ing into this garden one of the most delicious 























ness of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in 
no wise enter the kingdom of heaven ;” and 
yet he confessed that the scribes and phari- 
sees loved those who loved them. Indeed, 
that love should beget indifference in those 
who are beloved, appears so unnatural, that 
if every day’s experience did not prove the 
existence of such an anomaly in nature, we 
could hardly believe it. Before a virtuous 
female can be brought to profess her attach- 
ment to one of the opposite sex, she must have 
become deeply enamoured ; and she then flings 
herself in a great measure upon his generosity. 
If he then is satisfied with what he conceives to 
be his triumph, and deserts her when he be- 
comes certain that it is in his power to retain 











her, he is guilty of aspecies of meanness so 


and delicate plants in nature—I mean Gool 
Humor, Don’t drop it, or lose it, as many 
have done soon after they entered, who sel 
dom, if ever, found it again. It is a treasute 
which nothing can make up to you. 

When you get to the end of the first walk, 
which lasts about thirty steps, commonly called 
honey-moon-path, you will see the garden open 
in a vast variety of views—and here | must 
caution you against some productions which 
are nauseous and noxious, and even fatal in 
their tendency to the unwary and ignorant. 

There is a low, small plant, which may be 
seen in almost every path, called Indifference, 
though not perceived at the entrance. You 
will always know when near this plant, though 
you do not see it, by a certain coldness in the 
air which surrounds it. Contrary to all others, 
it thrives in cold, and dies in warmth. Whier- 
ever you perceive this, change your situation 
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In the same path is often found that ugly 
yellow flower, called Jealousy, which I wish 
you never to look at. Turn from it as fast us 

ible; for it has the strange quality of ting- 
ing the eye that beholds it witha stain which 
it seldom gets rid of. 

As you go in, you wil! meet with many lit- 
tle crooked paths; but do not go into them. 
[advise you, as a friend, never to attempt it; 
for though, at the entrance of each, is written 
in large letters, “ In the right way,” when you 
get iD, in nine cases out of ten, you will find 
the true name to be Perverseness, and that 
you are in the wrong, and will not acknow- 
jedge it. This often occasions endless disputes 
here; isa source of perpetual difference, and 
sometimes of a final separation in the garden. 

Near this spot, you will meet with a sturdy, 
knotty plant, called Obstinacy, bearing a hard, 
bitter fruit, which becomes fatal when taken 
in large quantities. ‘Turn from it; avoid it 
as you would the plague. 

Just opposite to this, grows that lowly, love- 
lyshrub Compliance ; which, though not pleas- 
ant tothe palate, is salutary and sweet, and 
produces the most delicious fruit in the gar- 
den. Never be without a sprig of it in your 
hands; it will often be wanted as you go 
along; if you do not, you will surely repent 
the want of it. 

All over the garden you may find a useful 
plant, called Economy. It is a thriving qual- 


ity; take a good stock of it as you goin. It 


adorns and enrichesat the same time. Many 
entirely overlook it, some despise it, and oth- 
ers think they donot want it. It is generally 
forgotten in the hurry and gayety with which 
people enter this place, but the total want of 
itiscommonly paid for with bitter repentance. 
I must tell you, unless both partake of it, 
it will answer little end to either. You may, 
if you please, carry some with you into the 
garden: but it isa hundred to one, if you do not 
lose it going in. This is more useful than you 
will find there—for it is of another sort. Pro- 
vide yourself and partner with a proper quanti- 
tyof it, as soon as you can, when in the place. 
You observe, as you pass, two or three 
paths, which run much into one another—I 
mean those of Regularity, Exactness, and 
Neatness. Do not think, as many do, that 
when once you are in, you may be care- 
less of your person and dress. Remember, 
your companion will see some that are not so 
—this difference will strike his eye, if not of- 
fend it. Enter those paths almost as soon as 
you enter the garden; and, take my word for 
it, if you do, you will never get out of them; 
once fairly in, you are in for life—and the 
Worst of it is, that if you do not find them 
soon, you will never find them afterwards. 
Near this walk, is found that invaluable 


rub, Humility. This, though of no worth 





in itself, yet joined to other good qualities, is 
\worth them all put together. It is never 
‘seen without being admired ; and is most ami- 
‘able when not visible. They say “virtue is 
lits own reward”—I am certain pride is its 
own punishment, Flee from it as from conta- 
gion, which it strongly resembles. It infects 
and corrupts. Cultivate, with all your care, 
ithe humble plant now mentioned, as the best 
lantidote against this poisonous weed. 

Allow me here to drop a hint on the subject 
\of cultivation, as that most probably will be 
\your employment. Should you be entrusted 
with the rearing of a flower, remember two 
‘things: first, that it is but a flower, however 
\fair—frail in its nature, and fading at every 
blast ; and, secondly, that it is a flower in 
trust, for the cultivation of which you are ac- 
countable to the owner of the garden. 

Should you be a witness to a blast on its 
dawning beauties, O how your fluttering 
heart will bleed with tenderness. Let affec- 
tion sympathize. Your feelings may be con- 
ceived, but they cannot be described. The 
young shoot will naturally and insensibly 
twine around the fibres of your frame. Should 
it live and thrive, spare no pains to teach the 
young production how to rise. Weed it, wa- 
iter it, prune it—it will ncedthemall. With- 
lout this, many weeds will spring up and poi- 
son the very soil on which it grows. 

Remember this is a trust for which you are 
accountable to Him who gave it. That you 
may be blest with the sweetest production of 
this garden—that they may be the delight of 
your eyes, and that you and they, when the 
summer of this life is over, may be trans- 
planted to some happier soil, and flourish in im- 
mortal vigor, in perfect and permanent felicity, 
is the sincere wish of your affectionate friend. 


AUTUMN. 


Though the chill winds of the lake at 
times, sharpened by traversing hundreds of 
‘miles without feeling the warm breath of 
‘mother earth, are like agues to the nerves, 
for many a day in this region,—yet there are 
‘mingled even here with the moods of antumn, 
many of the warmest beauties of more fervent 
‘climes. An autumn upon lake Erie, though 
\not one of constant, benevolent temperament, 
like’ one in the more favored climes of the 
more southerly states, has nevertheless, in its 
very inconsistency, a transition and contrast 
\of beauties and pleasures, which makes it to 
‘us, a more desirable abiding place than any 
under which we have ever lived. 

If the chill air of the evenings is more 
prevalent than in any other longitudes upon 
\the same parallel of latitude, there are, not- 
| withstanding, nights when the moon seems 
‘to shed a warmth with her light, and the 
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very lake breezes seem to come loaded with 
a warmth like summer. Such have we seen 
during the present week. And even when 
the sharp frosty wind from the north, or the 
chill damp breeze from the southwest, forbid 
the contemplative to walk abrozd in the 
evening, they give a new and active buoy- 
ancy to the hilarity within doors, and make 
the fireside the focus of a thousand charms. 

The beauty of avtumn scenery, in our 
country, is upon the page of every foreign 
traveler ;—and now, when 


Her breath hath tinged the grove with red 
And strew'd the vale with yellow, 

And every leaf reclines its head 
Beside its withering fellow,— 

And Nature, looking round her, 

Rends the green robe that bound her ;— 


Now when the green, the yellow, the crim- 
son, and the russet, are struggling for supre- 
macy, in the foliage of the whole wilderness, 
—with all its chills—with al] its damps,—we 
would almost pray that autumn might last 
forever. 

But the bounty of the God of the year, 
whose chosen era of ripe rewards for all the 
toils and privations of other seasons, is fixed 
among the fading but brilliant beauties of 
autumn, is most worthy the aspirations of a 
grateful and sympathetic heart. And in no 
autumn more than the present has that 
bounty been so infinitely above the desert of 
the human family. On every side we see 
the smiles of plenty, and on every hand we 
hear the sounds of joy, at the goodness of 
that hand that has met us in our complaints, 
and silenced our ingratitude, by the fruits of 
a most ample and abundant harvest. 

From this wilderness of bounty, the little 
that man really wants, is easily gathered. 
With a prudent hand, and a strong guard 
against those artificial wants which constitute 
the misery of our existence, the season of 
autumn always opens the door to competence, 
through which the most needy of our race may 
arrive at the summit of rational happiness. 

t—_____} 
PHILADELPHIA LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 


In 1823, several of the original members of 
the Philadelphia Literary Association, formed 
themselves into a club, with the following 
declaration of their objects. 

The cuitivation of the social affections 
tends not only to give a charm to life, but to 
dignify our nature, for in proportion as we be- 
come interested in each other, our selfish feel- 
ings abate, and we approach more nearly the 
attributes of that Being whose love is universal. 

Influenced by this consideration, as well as 
a desire of improving our mental faculties, by 
a liberal discussion of subiects of general nse- 
fulness, the undersigned have agreed to hold 


|frequent meetings, under the title of «Ty, 
Literary and Social Fraternity.” 

Soon after the formation of the club, one 
of the members took a journey to the wey. 
Returning, after an absence of two years, hy 
met his brethren of the Fraternity. The 
greeting was enthusiastic, and the following 
lines were one of the spontaneous offering 
on the joyous occasion. 


Thrice welcome the friend whose long absence w 
mourn’d, 

Our breasts glow with rapture to find him return’; 
The Fraternity claim’d him as one of the few, 
Whose hearts are to Friendship unchangeably true; 
For though wandering afar we remember'd him stil}, 
Anda chair was reserved for the exile to fill; 
Yes, with honor to fill, for in days that are fled, 
His genius on us a refulgence has shed.* 
And tho’ care may have left a slight trace on his brow, 
As on that of the bard who addresses you now; 
The bright smile of friendship around him shall play, 
And light up his heart with its sou]-touching ray. 

H 


a 


FLOWERS. 


“‘ Flowers, of all created things, the mos 
innocently simple, and most superbly com. 
plex—playthings for childhood, ornaments of 
the grave, and companions of the cold corpse 
in the coffin! Flowers, beloved by the wan. 
dering idiot, and studied by the deep thinking 
man of science! Flowers that, of perishing 
things, are the most heavenly. Flowers that 
unceasingly expand to Heaven their grateful, 
and to man their cheerful looks—purtners of 
human joy; soothers of human sorrow; fit 
emblems of the victor’s triumphs, of the young 
bride’s blushes;—welcome to the crowded 
halls, and graceful upon solitary graves! 
Flowers are in the volume of nature, what 
the expression ‘ God is love,’ is in the volume 
of revelation. What a desolate place would 
be a world without a flower! It would bea 
face without a smile—a feast without a wel 
come. Are not flowers the stars of the earth, 


One cannot look closely at the structure oft 
flower without loving it. They are emblems 


tion, and they are the means and ministrations 
of man’s love to his fellow-creatures ; for they 
first awaken in his mind a sense of the beav- 
tiful and good. The very inutility of flowers 
is their excellence and great beauty ; for they 
lead us to thoughts of generosity and mor 
beauty, detached from and superior to al 
selfishness; so that they are pretty lessons 0 
nature’s book of instruction, teaching man that 
he liveth not by bread or from bread alone, 














* He was an able writer for the Philadelphia Liters! 
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